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ORIGINAL NAUTICAL TALES. 





THE HAUNTED BRIG. 
FROM A SAILOR’S JOURNAL OF HIS FIRST CRUISE. 


Ir was on a beautiful moonlight night, when we were in the tropics, 
as I was hard and fast in the lee of the launch, very busy sleeping, 
that my person was saluted and my nap cut short by a kick from 
old Harry Wilson, one of our quartermasters. ‘‘ Haul your wind out 
of this,” said he, “you’ve watched the cable about long enough; 
heave and weigh. I don’t care if I come to an anchor ;” and so 
saying, he took possession of my moorings; but as he carried too 
many guns for me, there was nothing to be said, and I quietly sub- 
mitted, and prevailed on him to spin a yarn. 

The scene was in complete keeping with the subject: the full, 
beautiful, tropical moon, shone in unclouded splendour, and old 


Ocean lay outstretched basking in her effulgence, lulling himself | 


to sleep with his own eternal anthem, “the moonlight music of 
the waves.” 

Our ship, as beautiful a sloop-of-war as ever carried the stars 
and stripes, to be worshipped and feared by distant lands, was 


quietly ploughing her way throvgh the almost unruffied surface of || all lay on deck, in the lee of the long boat. 
the deep. The wind was fair, though light, and our immense folds | the first wheel, in the mid-watch, and all the rest of us lay asleep, 


of spotless canvass were spread before it, glistening in the moon- 
beams, and ever and anon, crimsoned with the phosphoretic illu- 
mination of the ocean, so common in the tropics. 

Our decks were nearly silent; the sailors lay around in groups, | 
dreaming, either sleeping or waking, of that happy home and all its _ 
endearments, to which we were rapidly hastening; for, delightful | 





truth, the sloop-of-war was “homeward bound.” Those “ who /) 


live at home at ease,” can form no estimate of the delicious sensa- | 
tions caused by these two words, in the bosom of the poor sailor, far | 
away on the deep. In cold or heat, in storm and tempest, “ home- | 
ward bound” is the soother of all afflictions, the watchword of joy. 
The man at the wheel, when relieved, would say, “her course is 
north, Jack ; homeward bound.” Such was the state of things on | 
our decks, when old Wi!son, having taken a fresh quid, and worked | 
up his reckoning, began his yarn. “ 
“It’s now going on thirty odd years since I one day drifted | 
along down to Pine-street wharf, in New-York, and saw there a 
Baltimore-built brig, called the ‘ Rising Sun.’ She was as neat and | 
pretty a craft as an old tar would wish to clap eyes on—clinker built, || 
black hull and painted ports, with long, heavy, raking masts and 


was a big, brave fellow, who didn’t care for anything, and had said 
all along, that he did not believe the brig was haunted at all. He had 
not been down there but about five minutes, when we heard a little 
noise, as if a man was strangling, and trying to call for help; and 
the next thing, we heard a yell of agony, and Carpenter burst up 
the hatch; his face all black, his throat black-and-blue, his mouth 
wide open, and his eyes starting out of his head ; and looking back, 
as if something was chasing him, he screamed out—‘ Oh, God! 
he’s choking me,’ and fell senseless on deck. Well, some run for 
one thing, and some for another, and after working at him a long 
time, he came to. When he was a little better, we asked him 
what was the matter. ‘ Why,’ says he, trembling all over, ‘when 
I had got what I wanted, out of my chest, I turned into my berth, 
and, as I rolled over, I thought I heard something moving in the 
fo’castle, so I turned round to see who it was, when I was knocked 
back into my bunk, and I felt two hands choking me, though I 
could not see anything, and I tried to get away, but I could not 
stir; but, just as I begun to give up, I fels something on my cheek, 
like a man’s cold breath, and then the hands let go, and I sung out, 
and run on deck.’ That was enough for us; we all felt as if we 
were in hell. That night no one went into the fo’castle, but we 
Starboard Tom had 

















forra’d. The second-mate had the deck, and was leaning over the 
weather-rail asleep, and the captain was below in the cabin. About 
three bells, Tom thought he saw something moving on the wea- 
ther-gangway, walking fore and aft, like a man on watch ; but as 
it was dark, he could not make out what it was; so he stood 
watching it, and as it grew plainer, it looked like a man dressed in 
white, and he was so scared, that when it was four bells, he did 
not dare to call his relief, but stood looking to see what would hap- 
pen. About five bells, it disappeared, and Tom was getting ready 
to hail for his relief, when up came a man out of the cabin, dressed 
in white flannel drawers and shirt, and a white nightcap, and Tom 
thought it was the skipper. It went to the weather-rail, and looked 
into the face of the second-mate, who was leaning there asleep, 
and stood so for five minutes. 

“« Now,’ thought Tom, ‘stand by for squalls; the old man is 
going to blow up the second-dickey, fgpeing asleep on watch.’ 

« Just as he thought so, the figure turned round, and walked for- 
ra’d, and Tom stood looking after it, when suddenly the real cap- 
tain stuck his head up the companionway, and sung out, 

«Tom, how do you head, there ?” 














black yards—she looxed like a real clipper: thinks I, that’s the 
stuff for trowsers, so I shipped aboard of her, and the next day we \ 
were at sea. i 

“For the first week we had fair winds, and every thing went on | 
regular, but after that, there began to be the devil to pay, and no | 
pitch hot. One night when we were sailing along with just wind | 
enongh to give her steerage-way, crash went something aloft, and 
a man in the top hailed the first-mate ; ‘main-yard’s carried away | 
in the slings, sir.’ ‘ Main-yard carried away ?’ growled the mate, | 
‘why, damn it, there is not a cap-full of wind aloft.’ ‘ Main- | 
yard carried away?’ said the old man, sticking his head up the com- 
panionway ; ‘why, the devil’s in the brig!’ He was right! the 
devil was in the brig, as we found to our sorrow. 


“Oh! the ghost!’ cried Tom, and fell down ina fit; and we 
had to work at him a long time to bring him to. But things got 
quiet again, and the night passed off without any more disturbance. 
“The next day, about four bells in the forenoon watch, the captain 
called for Carpenter to bring a small chisel into the cabin, and 
ordered him to make two little holes in the pannels over the head 
of his berth. Now, I believe, he had spoken to the ghost, and he 
had told him there was money hid there, and that was what he 
haunted the brig for. At any rate, we had no more trouble with 


$$ 
Nothing was taken away, nor anything left adrift ; every rope’was 
belayed right, and coiled up regular, and the decks were clear. 
The log-book lay open in the first-mate’s state-room, and a pen, 
with ink in it, lay athwart it, and at the end of the-last day’s work 
(about a week before) was this—‘A strange man seen on the 
forecastle’—and then a mark, as if he had begun to write some- 
thing else. 

“That was enough for us. We hauled off as quick as we could, 
and got aboard our own ship, and made sail to get away; when 
suddenly, a tall, black man appeared on the fo’castle of the Rising 
Sun, walked slowly aft, and then went down into the cabin. The 
brig gave a heavy lurch to port, and went down head-fo’most : and 
so ended the voyages of the Hauated Brig. What became of her 
men nobody knew ; they were never heard of to this day.” 








ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 





THE BEGGAR. 
From the French. 


Nor long since, an old beggar, named James, was in the daily 
habit of placing himself at the principal gate of a church in Paris. 
His manners, tone and language, showed that he had received an 
education far superior to that which is the ordinary lot of poverty. 
Under his rags, which were worn with a certain dignity, shone a 
still living recollection of a more elevated condition, This beggar 
also enjoyed great authority g the paupers belonging to the 
parish. His kindness, his impartiality in distributing alms among 
his fellow-paupers, his zeal in appeasing their quarrels, had earned 
for him well-merited respect. Yet his life and misfortunes were 
a complete mystery to his most intimate comrades, as well as to 
the persons attached to the parish. Every morning, for twenty- 
five years, he regularly came and sat down at the same place. Peo- 
ple were so accustomed to see him there, that he made, as it were, 
part of the furniture of the porch ; yet, none of his fellow-beggars 
could relate the least particular of his life. Only one thing was 
known : James never set his foot in the church, and yet he was a 
catholic. At the time of the religious services, when the sacred 
| dome resounded with hymns of devotion, when the incense, ascend- 
| ing above the altar, rose with the vows of the faithful towards 
heaven, when the grave and melodious sound of the organ swelled 
the solemn chorus of the assembled christians, the beggar felt him- 
self impelled to mingle his prayers with those of the church: with 
an eager and contented eye, he contemplated from without, the so- 
lemnity which the house of God presented. The sparkling refiec- 
| tion of the light through the gothic windows, the shade of the pil- 
lars, which had stood there for ages, like a symbol of the eternity 
_ of religion, the profound charm attached to the gloomy aspect of 
| the church: every thing inspired the beggar with involuntary ad- 
| miration. Tears were sometimes perceived to trickle down his 
wrinkled face ; some great misfortune, or some profound remorse 
| seemed to agitate his soul. In the primitive times of the church, 











the ghost ; and as the captain was a wide-awake devil for carrying 
sail, he cracked away on her, so that we made the river Plate in a 
fortnight. We discharged our cargain Monte Video, and loaded 
again with hides and horns, and the fore-hold was stowed with horns. 





““ We turned-to and slung the yard again and got every thing snug, | 
and went on our course, but we didn’t feel easy ; and one fellow | 
begun to tell how he had heard in Philadelphia of a brig called the | 
Rising Sun, which was haunted ; but he didn’t think, in New-York, || 
that this was the one, and so had said nothing. Well, we were | 
talking and guessing about it, when this same fellow, Starboard | 
Tom, sung out so sudden, that we all jumped up as if the brig | 
was afire. ‘I say, shipmates,’ say’s he, ‘I'll tell you how we'll | 
know, if this is the same craft. That Philadelphia brig had a red 
spot on the deck of her fo’castle, as big as a man’s head, close | 
by the stanchion, amidships.’ We all run down into the fo’castle, H 
and there, sure enough, at the foot of the amidships-stanchion, was 
adark-red spot—a spot of blood! ‘'Tom,’ says we, ‘ how came that | 
there?” ‘Why,’ says he, ‘1 ‘was told in Philadelphia, that the | 
crew mutinized at sea, two or three years ago, and when the cap- | 
tain came down into the fo’castle to see a sick man, one of the 
ringleaders killed him with an axe, and that spot is where his head || 
struck when he fell. The crew robbed the brig and left her, and | 
she was picked up by a States man-of-war and taken into Philadel- 
delphia, and lay a long time at the wharf, and nobody would ship 
in her. And, I ’spose, when the owners found they couldn’t get | 
any hands for her there, they sent her round to New-York, to man 
her, and so we're all sucked in!’ I shall never forget how I felt 
that night. I a’n’t afraid of anything as long as I can see it; but 
to be aboard a vessel that’s haunted ! I can't stand that. 

“We went on for two or three days, expecting that something 
more would happen, when one day, about dusk, Carpenter went 
down into the fo’castle, to get something out of his chest. He 














day or two, when one day, towards dusk, I was down in the fo’- 
castle, and as I lay in my bunk, | heard the horns in the hold rattle 
as if some one was tossing them about at a great rate. Now we 
had stowed them as tight as they would wedge, and I thought the 


devil himself could not make them fetch away; so I determined to |, 


see what the matter was. The next morning, when the hatches 
were taken off, I looked into the fore-hold, and there the horns 
were wedged just as we left them ! 

“That was enough for me, and I run away that day, and went 





| he might have been taken fora great criminal, condemned to banish 
_ himself from the assembly of the faithful, and to pass, like a silent 
| shade, through the midst of the living. 

| Aclergyman repaired every day to that church to celebrate mass. 


** We had been at Monte about six weeks, and were to sail ina Descended from one of the most ancient families in France, pos- 


| sessed of an immense fortune, he found a joy in bestowing abundant 
| alms. The old beggar had become the object of a sort of affection, 
| and every morning the Abbé Paulin de Saint C——, accompanied 
| with benevolent words his charity, which had become a daily income. 
One day James did not appear at the usual hour. The Abbé 
| Paulin, desirous of not losing this opportunity for his charity, sought 
| the dwelling of the beggar, and found the old man lying sick on a 
couch. The eyes of the clergyman were smitten with the luxury 
| and the misery which appeared in the furniture of that habitation. 


aboard a ship bound for New-York. Two days after, the Rising | A magnificient gold watch was suspended over the miserable bol- 


Sun sailed, and in a week we followed her. 


We had been out to || ster ; two pictures, richly framed, and covered with crape, were 


sea about three weeks, and were just north of the line, when, one || placed on a white-washed wall; a crucifix in ivory, of beautiful 


morning, a lookout aloft sung out, ‘Sail, ho!’ 


We bore down on || workmanship, was hanging at the feet of the sick man; an anti- 


the craft, and about noon we got within speaking distance. She |) quated chair, with gothic carvings, and among a few worn-out books 


was a brig, standing the same way we were, with all sail set, stun’- 
sails on both sides, and yet she did not make much way. 

«We hailed her, but she said nothing; we hailed again, but | 
still she said not a word ; and we then saw that there were no men 
on her decks. So our captain spoke, says he, ‘ They are all fast, | 
keeping watch below; we'll turn them out, before the brig falls || 
overboard.’ And he sent a boat to board her, and I was one of her 
crew. As soon as I got on her deck, I knew her. She was the 
Rising Sun! Every thing on deck looked right, and she was going 
regular enough before the wind, but there was no living thing to be 
seen. Jackets and shoes lay knocking about decks, as they always 
do. The people’s chests were all in the fo’castle; and the cap- 


| lay a mass-book, with silver clasps; all the remainder of the fur- 


niture announced frightful misery. The presence of the priest re- 
vived the old man, and with an accent full of gratitude, the latter 
cried out— 

““M. Abbé, you are then kind enough to remember an unhappy 
man ?” 

‘My friend,” replied M. Paulin, “a priest forgets none but the 
happy ones. I come to inquire whether you want any assistance.” 

‘‘T want nothing,” answered the beggar, ‘‘ my death is approach- 
ing; my conscience alone is not quiet.” 

“ Your conscience ! have you any great fault to expiate ?” 

“ A crime, an enormous crime ; a crime for which my whole life 











tain’s dunnage was in the cabin, as if he had just been writing. 





has been a cruel and useless expiation ; a crime, beyond pardon !” 
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mercy is greater than all the crimes of man.” 

‘But a criminal, polluted with the most horrible crime, what has 
he to hope for? Pardon? ‘There is none for me.” 

“Yes, there is,” cried out the priest with enthusiasm ; to doubt 
it would be a more horrible blasphemy than your very crime itself. 
Religion stretches out her arms to repentance. James, if your re- 
pentance is sincere, implore the divine goodness, it will not abandon 
you. Make your confession.” 

Thereupon the priest uncovered himself, and after pronouncing 
the sublime words, which open to the penitent the gates of heaven, 
he listened to the beggar. 

“ The son of a poor farmer, honoured with the affection of a fa- 
mily of high rank, whose lands my father cultivated, I was from 
my infancy welcomed at the castle of my masters. Destined to 
be valet-de-chambre to the heir of the family, the education they 
gave me, my rapid progress in study, and the benevolence of my 
masters, changed my condition : I was raised to the rank of a secre- 
tary: I was just turned of twenty-five years of age, when the revo- 
lution first broke out in France ; my mind was easily seduced by read- 
ing the newspapers of that period ; my ambition made me tired of 
my precarious situation. I conceived the project of abandoning 
for the camp the castle which had been the asylum of my youth. 
Had I followed that first impulse, ingratitude would have saved me 
from acrime! The fury of the revolutionists soon spread through 
the provinces ; my masters, fearing to be arrested in their castle, 
dismissed all their servants. A sum of money was realized in haste, 


and selecting from among their rich furniture a few articles, precious | 


for family recollections, they went to Paris to seek an asylum in 
the crowd, and find repose in the obscurity of their dwelling. I 
followed them, as a child of the house. Terror reigned uncontrolled 
throughout France, and nobody knew the place of concealment of 
my masters. Inscribed on the list of emigrants, confiscation had 
soon devoured their property ; but it was nothing to them, for they 
were together tranquil and unknown. Animated by a lively faith in 
Providence, they lived in the expectation of better times. Vain 
hope! the only person who could reveal their retreat, and snatch 
them from their asylum, had the baseness to denounce them. This 
informer is myself. The father, the mother, four daughters, angels 
in beauty and innocence, and a young boy, of ten years of age, were 
thrown together into a dungeon, and delivered up to the horrors of 
captivity. Their trial commenced. The most frivolous pretences 
were then sufficient to condemn the innocent! yet the public accuser 
could hardly find one motive for prosecution against that noble and 
virtuous family. A man was found, who was the confidant of their 
secrets and their most intimate thoughts; he magnified the most 
simple circumstances of their lives into guilt, and invented the fri- 
volous crime of conspiracy. This calumniator, this false witness, I am 
he. The fatal sentence of death was passed upon the whole family, 
except the young son, an unhappy orphan, destined to weep the 
loss of all his kindred, and to curse his assassin, if he ever knew him. 
Resigned, and finding consolation in their virtues, that unfortu- 
nate family expected death in prison. A mistake took place in the 
order of the executions. The day appointed for theirs, passed over, 
and if nobody had meddled with it, they would have escaped the 
scaffold, it being the eve of the ninth of Thermidor. A man, im- 
patient to enrich himself with their spoils, repaired to the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, caused the error to be rectified ; his zeal was re- 
warded with a diploma of civism. The order for their excution was 
delivered immediately, and on that very evening the frightful jus- 
tice of those times had its course. This wicked informer, I am he. 
At the close of day, by torch-light, the fatal cart transported 
that noble family todeath! The father, with the impress of pro- 
found sorrow on his brow, pressed in his arms his two youngest 
daughters ; the mother, a heroic and christian-like. woman, did the 
same with the two eldest ; and all mingling their recollections, their 
tears and their hopes, were repeating the funeral prayers. They 
did not even once utter the name of their assassin. As it was late, 
the executioner, tired of his task, had entrusted a valet with this 
late execution. Little accustomed to the horrible work, the valet, 
on the way, begged the assistance of a passer-by. The latter 
consented to help him in his ignoble function. This man, is myself. 
The reward of so many crimes, was a sum of three thousand 
francs in gold ; and the precious articles, still deposited here around 
me, are the witnesses of my guilt. After I had committed this crime, 
I tried to bury the recollection of it in debauchery ; the gold ob- 
tained by my infamous conduct was hardly spent, when remorse 
took possession of my soul. No project, no enterprise, no labour 
of mine, was crowned with success. I became poor and infirm. 
Charity allowed me a privileged place at the gate of the church, 


where I have passed so many years. The remembrance of my | 
|| As he appeared to be suffering from hunger and thirst, a small piece | 


crime was overwaelming; so poignant, that, despairing of divine 
goodness, I never dared implore the consolation of religion, nor 
enter the church. The almsI received, yours especially, M. Abbé, 
aided me to hoard a sum equal to that I stole from my former 
masters: here it is. The objects of luxury which you remark in 
my room, this watch, this crucifix, this book, these veiled portraits, 


were all taken from my victims. Oh! how long and profound has | 


my repentance been, but how powerless! M. Abbé, do you believe 
I can hope pardon from God?” 

My son,” replied the Abbé, “ your crime, no doubt, is frightful : 
the circumstances of it are atrocious. Orphans, who were deprived 
of their parents by the revolution, understand better than any one 
else, all the bitterness of the anguish suffered by your victims! A 
whole life passed in tears, is not too much for the expiation of such 
acrime. Yet the treasures of divine mercy are immense. Relying 
on your repentance, and full of confidence in the inexhaustible good- 
ness of God, I think I can assure you of his pardon.” 

The priest then rose up. The beggar, as if animated by a new 


“ A crime beyond pardon! there does not exist any! The divine 














life, got out of bed.and knelt down. The Abbé Paulin de Saint C. 
was going to pronounce the powerful words which bind or loosen 
the sins of man, when the beggar cried out : 

“Father, wait! before I receive God’s pardon, let me get rid of 
the fruit of my crime. Take these objects, sell them, distribute the 
price to the poor.” In his hasty movements, the beggar snatched 
away the crape which covered the two pictures. ‘“ Behold!” said 
he—* behold the august images of my masters !” 

At this sight, the Abbé Paulin de Saint C. let these words 
escape :—‘ My father! my mother!” 

Immediately, the remembrance of that horrible catastrophe, the 
presence of the assassin, the sight of those objects, seized upon the 
soul of the priest, and yielding to an unexpected emotion, he fell 
upon achair. His head leaning on his hands, he shed abundant 
tears; a deep wound had opened afresh in his heart. 

The beggar, overpowered, not daring.to lift up his looks on the 
son of his masters, on the terrible and angry judge, who owed him 
vengeance rather than pardon, rolled himself at his feet, bedewed 
them with tears, and repeated, in a tone of despair—‘‘ My master! 
my master!” 

The priest endeavoured, without looking at him, to check his 
grief. The beggar cried out: 

“Yes, I am an assassin, a monster, an infamous wretch! M. 
Abbé, dispose of my life! What must I do to avenge you ?” 

‘“‘ Avenge me !” replied the priest, recalled to himself by these 
words—“ avenge me, unhappy man !” 

“Was I not then right in saying that my crime was beyond par- 
don? I knew it well, that religion itself would repulse me. Re- 
pentance will avail nothing to a criminal of so deep a dye; there is 
no forgiveness for me—no more pardon—no forgiveness ?” 

These last words, pronounced with a terrible accent, reached to 
the soul of the priest, his mission and his duties. The struggle be- 
tween filial grief and the exercise of his sacred functions ceased 
immediately. Human weakness had for a moment claimed the 





tears of the saddened son. Religion then stirred the soul of the 
servant of God. The priest took hold of the crucifix, his paternal 
inheritance, which had fallen into the hands of this unhappy man, 
and presenting it to the beggar, he said, in the strong accents of 
emotion : 

“Christian, is your repentance sincere !” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ts your crime the object of profound horror t” 

“Yes.” 

“ Our God, immolated on this cross by men, grants you pardon! 
Finish your confession.” 

Then the priest, with one hand uplifted over the beggar, holding 
in the other the sign of our redemption, bade the divine mercy 
descend on the assassin of his whole family ! 

With his face against the earth, the beggar remained immoveable 
at the priest’s feet. The latter stretched out his hand to raise him 
up—he was no more! 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





ALL THAT IS KNOWN OF THE 
HISTORY OF THE FOUNDLING OF NUREMBERG. 


[From the German of Anselm Von Feuerbach. ] 


Tue state of man, when excluded from social intercourse and 
education, is perhaps partially exhibited in such histories as those 
of Peter the Wild Boy; but the subject, as a whole, is now redeemed 
from speculation by the history of Caspar Hauser. This history is 
not only of surpassing interest in itself, but, in the point of view 
we have stated, is of such importance, that the information it affords 
must always hereafter occupy that place in the history of man 
which conjecture has hitherto supplied. An exceeding curious ac- 
count of this remarkable being has been translated from the German 
of Anselm Von Feuerbach, and to this we are indebted for the infor- 
mation which we purpose to lay before our readers; referring those 
who desire further particulars to the work itself for many interest- 
ing details, which our limits will not include. 

On Whit Monday, the twenty-sixth of May, 1828, a citizen of 
Nuremberg, in Bavaria, was proceeding from his house to take a 
walk, when, happening to look around him, he perceived at a little 
distance a young man in the dress of a peasant, who was standing 
in a very singular posture, and, like an intoxicated person, was en- 
deavouring to move forward, without being either able to stand up- 
right or to govern the movement of his legs. On the approach of 
the citizen, the stranger held out to him a letter directed to a mili- 








tary officer living in Nuremberg. As the house of this person lay | 


in the direction of the citizen’s walk, he took the youth thither with 
him. When the servant opened the door, the stranger advanced | 
with the letter in his hand, and uttered several inarticulate words. | 


of meat was handed to him; but scarcely had the first morsel | 
touched his lips when he shuddered, the muscles of his face were | 
seized with convulsive spasms, and he spat it out with great abhor- 
rence. He manifested the same aversion after he had tasted a few 
drops of a glass of beer which was brought to him. But he swal- 
lowed with greediness and satisfaction a bit of bread and a glass of | 
pure water. In the meantime all attempts to gain any information | 
concerning his person or his arrival were entirely fruitless. He seemed | 
to hear without understanding: to see without perceiving, and to | 
move his feet without knowing how to use them for the purpose of | 
walking. His language consisted mostly of tears, moans, and un- 
intelligible sounds. He was hence soon regarded as a kind of savage; 
and, in expectation of the captain’s return, was conducted to the 
stable, where he immediately stretched himself on the straw, and 
fell into a profound sleep. When the captain came home, several 
hours after, the boy was with immense difficulty awakened. He 
then regarded the bright colours of the officer’s uniform with childish 
satisfaction, and began to repeat his unintelligible sounds. 

The letter addressed to the captain afforded no distinct informa- 
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tion concerning this singular being. It stated that the writer was 
a poor day-labourer, with a family of ten children. The bearer had 
been left in his house the seventh of October, 1812, and he had never 
since been suffered to leave it, A christian education had been given 
to him, and he had been taught to read and write ; and as he wished 
to become a trooper, and the writer found it difficult to maintain him 
longer, he had brought him to Nuremberg and consigned him to the 
captain’s protection. letter, manifestly designed to mislead, 
was written in Ge nd concluded with this heartless expres- 
sion :—‘‘If you do not keep him, you may get rid of him, or let him 
be scrambled for.” In a Latin postscript, evidently by the same 
hand, though the writer professes to be a poor girl, it is stated that 
the lad was born April thirtieth, 1812; that he had been baptized ; 
that the application was for his education until he became seventeen 
years old, and that he should then be sent to the sixth, Cherauz 
leger regiment, to which his father, then dead, had belonged. 

Under all the circumstances, the captain thought it best to consign 
the stranger, and to leave the solution of the riddle to the city police. 
On his arrival at the guard-house, the usual official questions were 
put to him, to which and all other inquiries he gave no other reply 
than with his usual unmeaning sounds. He exhibited neither 
fear, astonishment, nor confusion; but rather showed an almost 
brutish dullness, which either leaves external objects entirely unno- 
ticed, or stares at them without thought. But he was continually 
pointing, with tears and whimpering, to his feet, which, with his 
awkward and childish demeanour, soon excited the compassion of 
all who were present; for, having the appearance of a young man, 
his whole conduct was that of a child, scarcely two or three years 
old. The police were divided in opinion whether to consider him as 
an idiot or asa kind of savage; and one or two expressed a doubt 
whether under this appearance some cunning deceiver might not be 
concealed. Some one thought of trying whether he could write, and 
placed materials before him, with an intimation that he should do 
so. This appeared to give him pleasure; he took the pen, by no 
means awkwardly, between his fingers, and wrote in legible charac- 
ters the name “ Kasper Hauser.” This circumstance strengthened 
the impression of his being an impostor, and he was, for the present, 
consigned to a tower used as a prison. 

The structure of Caspar Hauser’s body, which was stout and 
broad-shouldered, showed perfect symmetry without any visible 
defect. His face altered in a few months almost entirely ; his coun- 
tenance gained expression, the lower part of his face became gradu- 
ally less prominent, and his earlier physiognomy could scarcely be 
recognized. His feet, which bore no marks of having been ever before 
confined by a shoe, were beautifully formed, and the soles were as 
soft as the palms of his hands. His gait was, properly speaking, 
not a walk, but rather a waddling, tottering, groping of the way— 
a painful medium between the motion of falling and the endeavour 
to stand upright. The smallest impediment in his way caused him 
often, in his chamber, to fall flat on the floor; and for a long time 
after his arrival, he could not go up or down stairs without assist- 
ance. He scarcely knew at all how to use his hands and fingers. 
Where others applied but a few fingers, he used his'whole hand in 
the most awkward manner imaginable. ; 

Caspar soon became an object of great curiosity and interest, and 
was visited by hundreds of persons. During the night he lay upon 
his straw bed; and in the day he sat upon the floor, with his legs 
stretched out before him. He could not be persuaded to tuke any other 
food than bread and water. Even the smell of most of the common 
articles of food was sufficient to make him shudder, or still more 
disagreeably to affect him; and the least drop of wine or coffee, 
mixed clandestinely with his water, occasioned him cold sweats, or 
caused him to be seized with vomiting or violent headache. When 
he saw for the first time a lighted candle placed before him, he was 
delighted with the shining flame, and unsuspectingly put his fingers 
into it; but he quickly drew them back, crying out and weeping, 
Feigned cuts and thrusts were made at him with a naked sabre, in 
order to try what might be their effect upon him; but he remained 
immoveable, without even winking, or without appearing in the least 
to suspect that any harm could thus be done to him. When a look- 
ing-glass was held before him, he caught at his own reflected image, 
and then looked behind to find the person whom he supposed to be 
concealed there. Like a little child, he endeavoured to lay hold of 
every glittering object that he saw; and he cried when he could not 
reach it. A wooden horse was giving him for a plaything. The pos- 
session of this toy seemed to effect a great alteration in Caspar. He 
lost his insensibility, his indifference and his dejection, and conducted 
himself as if he had found an old and long-desired friend. From that 
time he had ample employment in decorating, caressing, feeding 
and dragging his horse to and fro by his side, without changing his 
usual position on the floor. He never ate his bread without first 
holding every morsel of it to the mouth of some one of his horses— 
for more were given him—nor did he ever drink water without first 
dipping their mouths in it, which he afterwards carefully wiped off. 
When the keeper endeavoured to make him understand that his 
wooden horses could not eat, he thought he had sufficiently refuted 
him by pointing to the crumbs that stuck in their mouths. From 
this and many other instances it manifestly appeared that ideas of 
things animate or inanimate, organic or unorganized, or of what is 
produced by nature or formed by art, were all strangely mingled to- 
gether in the mind of this poor victim of an extraordinary cruelty. 

As soon as it was discovered that Caspar Hauser was no other 
than a grown infant, who had yet to learn to speak, act and observe, 
he was removed to that part of the prison-tower in which the keeper 
and his family resided. In this situation his education began, and 
his first tutor was the jailer’s son, a little boy, eleven years old. 
He became greatly attached to Caspar; and the natural pride of 
superior knowledge made it a delightful task to him to teach a robust 
youth, so much his senior, how to speak. The burgomaster of 
Nuremberg and Professor Daumer soon interested themselves in 
Caspar’s education. To the house of the burgomaster he was taken 
almost daily, for the purpose of instruction ; and he was finally con- 
signed altogether to the eare of the professor. This change was 
chiefly effected by the representations of the writer of the work from 
which our account is taken, who visited Caspar about a month after 
he was first found, and who became convinced that he would either 
die of a nervous fever, or be visited with some attack of insanity or 
idiocy, if some change were not made in his situation; for it was 
manifest that the unaccustomed impressions of light and the free 
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air—the strange and often painful mingling of various images which 
continually flowed in upon his senses—the effort to which his mind 
was incessantly stimulated by the thirst for knowledge, labouring, as 
it were, to fasten upon, devour, and absorb into itself whatever was 
new to him, (and all things were new.) All this was more than his 
feeble body, and delicate yet constantly excited nerves could bear. 
It was not before the lapse of several days that he began to notice 
the striking of the steeple-clock, and the ringing of the bells. This 
threw him into the greatest astonishment; which at first was only 
expressed by his listening looks and by the spasmodic motions of his 
countenance, succeeded by a stare of benumbed meditation. Some 
weeks afterwards, a nuptial procession passed under his windows 
with a band of music. He suddenly stood listening, motionless as 
a statue; his ears and eyes seemed continually to follow the move- 
ments of the sounds, as they receded more and more; and they had 
long ceased to be audible to others, while he still continued immove- 
ably fixed in a listening posture, as if unwilling to lose the least vibra- 
tions of these notes. He was once, at a military parade, placed very 
near to the great regimental drum; and he was so powerfully affect- 
ed by its first sounds as to be immediately thrown into convulsions, 
which rendered his instantaneous removal necessary. 

Caspar was remarkable for the extreme susceptibility and acute- 
ness of his physical senses, until after the period when he had been 
brought to eat meat. The following observations appear to refer 
chiefly to the early period of his residence with Professor Daumer :— 
His hearing was exceedingly quick. When taking a walk in the 
fields, he once heard, at a comparatively great distance, the foot- 
steps of several persons, and he could distinguish these persons from 
each other by their walk.’ Perceiving, on one occasion, that a blind 
man evinced greater powers of hearing than himself, he observed, 
that his hearing had formerly been more acute; but, since he began 
to eat meat, he had not been able to distinguish sounds with so much 
nicety as the blind man. 

Nothing made his new mode of life more unpleasant to him than 
the sense of smelling. What to us is entirely scentless, was not so 
to him. The most delicate and delightful odours of flowers were felt 
by him as insupportable stenches, which painfully affected his nerves. 
Excepting the smell of bread, and of certain condiments used in that 
to which he had been accustomed in his prison, all scents were more 
or less disagreeable to him. When he was once asked which of all 
other smells was most agreeable to him? he answered, “ None at 
all.” His walks and rides were thus rendered very unpleasant, by 
leading him near to flower-gardens, tobacco-fields and nut-trees. 
He could distinguish apple, pear and plum trees from each other ata 
considerable distance by the smell of their leaves. The different 
colouring materials used in the painting of walls and furniture, and 
in the dyeing of cloths—the ink or pencil with which he wrote—all 
things about him—produced effects upon’ his sense of smell which 
were disagreeable or painful to him. 

As to his sight, there existed, in respect to him, no twilight, no 
night, no darkness. This was first noticed by remarking that, at 
night, he stepped every where with the greatest confidence, and 
that, in dark places, he always refused a light when it was offered 
him. In twilight he even saw much better than in broad daylight. 
Thus, after sunset, he once read the number of a house at the dis- 
tance of a hundred and eighty paces, which, in daylight, he would 
not have been able to distinguish so far off. Towards the close of 
twilight, he once pointed out to his instructer a gnat on a very dis- 
tant spider’s web. It has been proved, by experiments carefully 
made, that, in a perfectly dark night, he could distinguish different 
dark colours, such as blue and green, from each other. M. Von 
Feuerbach relates that, recollecting the well-known account given 
by Cheselden of a yonng man who had become blind but a few days 
after his birth, and was restored to sight by a successful operation, 
he felt desirous of instituting a comparison between his perceptions 
and those of Caspar. In one of his visits to the tower, he accord- 
ingly directed him to look out of the window, which afforded the 
prospect of a beautiful landscape in all the glory of summer. He 
obeyed; but he immediately drew back with visible horror, exclaim- 
ing, “‘Ugly! ugly!” gnd then pointing to the white wall of his 
chamber, he said, “There are not ugly.” To the question, why it 
was ugly ? no other reply was made but “Ugly! ugly!’ M. Von 
Feuerbach, however, preserved this incident in his memory; and, on 
a future occasion, when Caspar’s mind had much advanced in cul- 
tivation, he took occasion to recall the circumstance to his recollec- 
tion. He replied, “Indeed, what I then saw was very ugly; for 
when I looked at the window, it always appeared to me as if a win- 
dow-shutter had been placed close before my eyes, upon which a 
wall-painter had spattered the contents of his different brushes, filled 
with white, blue, green, yellow and red paint, all mingled together. 


Single things, as I now see things, I could not at that time recognise || 


and distinguish from each other. This was shocking to look at; 
and, besides, it made me feel anxious and uneasy, because it appear- 
ed to me as if my window had been closed up with this parti-coloured 
shutter, in order to prevent me from locking out into the open air. 
That what I then saw were fields, hills and houses; that many 
things which at that time appeared to me much larger, were, in fact, 
much smaller; while many other things that appeared smaller, 
were, in reality, larger than other things—are facts of which I was 
afterwards convinced by the experience gained during my walks. 
At leagth I no longer saw any thing of the shutter.” To other 
questions, he replied, that in the beginning he could not distinguish 
between what was really round or triangular, and what was only 
Painted as round or triangular. The men gnd horses represented on 
sheets of pictures appeared to him precisely as the men and horses 
that were carved on wood; but he said that, in the packing and un- 
packing of his things, he had soon felt a difference, and that after- 
wards it had seldom happened to him to mistake the one for the other. 

_Of his astonishing memory, which was as quick as it was tena- 
cious, Caspar gave the most striking proofs; but its strength de- 
clined afterwards precisely in the proportion that it was enriched, 
and as the labour of his understanding was increased. 

His obedience to all those persons who had acquired paternal 
authority over him was unconditional and boundless. That the 
burgomaster or professor had said so, was to him a reason for doing 
or omitting to do any thing, which was final, and totally exclusive 
of all further questions and considerations. Yet, in his opinion, this 
submission to the authority of others referred only to what he was 
to do or not to do, and it had no connexion whatever with his know- 


ing, believing and judging. Before he could acknowledge any thing 
to be certain and true, it was necessary that he should be convinced ; 
and, indeed, that he should be convinced either by the intuition of 
his senses, or by some reasoning so adapted to his powers of com- 
prehension, and to the scanty acquirements of his almost vacant 
mind, as to appear to him to be striking. Whenever it was impos- 
sible to reach his understanding by any of these ways, he did not, 
indeed, contradict the assertion made, but he would leave the matter 
undecided, until, as he used to say, he had learned more. When he 
was told, among other things, of the impending winter, and that the 
roofs of the houses and the streets of the city would then be all 
white—as white as the walls of his chamber—he said that this 
would be very pretty, but plainly insinuated that he should not be- 
lieve it until he had seen it. The next winter, when the first snow 
fell, he expressed great joy that the streets, the roofs and the trees 
were now so well painted; and he went quickly down into the yard 
to fetch some of the white paint; but he soon ran to his preceptor 
with all his fingers stretched out, crying and bawling out “that the 
white paint had bit his hand.” 

As the powers of Caspar’s mind opened, he became less interested 
by the playthings by which he had been at first so entirely ab- 
sorbed. Even his love for horses was transferred from the wooden 
representative to the living animal, and in an amazingly short time 
he became a most accomplished and fearless horseman. His con- 
nexion with professor Daumer, and his intercourse with others, 
soon led him to feel his own deficiencies. It was very affecting to 
hear his often-repeated lamentation, that there were so many 
things, known to the people of the world, which he had yet to learn. 
But he did not despair. The curiosity, the thirst for knowledge, 
and the inflexible perseverance with which he fixed his attention to 
anything he was determined to learn or comprehend, were truly 
wonderful. 

It is painful, but not surprising, to learn that under the new per- 
ceptions of his senses and intellect, and the process they were un- 
dergoing, his feelings were far from pleasurable. He longed to go 
back “to the man with whom he had always been.” At home, (in 
his hole,) he said, he had never suffered so much from head-ache, 
and had never been so much teased, as since he was in the world. 
Nevertheless, he was willing to remain at Nuremberg until he had 
learned what the burgomaster and the professor knew; but then he 
must be taken home, and he would show the man what he bad 
learned in the meantime. When surprise was expressed that he 
should wish tu return to that abominably bad man, he replied, with 
mild indignation, “‘Man not bad—man me no bad done.” Against 
“the man with whom he had always been,”’ Caspar never showed 
the least anger, and was never willing to ear that he ought to be 
punished, until the following beautiful and affecting incident occur- 
red in the gradual deveiopment of his mental life. 

“Tt was in the month of August, 1829, when, on a fine summer 
evening, his instructor showed him for the first time the starry hea- 
vens. His astonishment and transport surpassed all description. 
He could not be satiated with its sight, and was ever returning to 
gaze upon it; at the same time fixing accurately with his eye the 
different groups that were pointed out to him, remarking the stars 
most distinguished for their brightness, and observing the difference 
of their respective colours. ‘That,’ he exclaimed, ‘is indeed the 
most beautiful sight I have ever yet seen in the world. But who 
has placed all these numerous beautiful candles there? who lights 
them’? who puts them out?’ When he was told that, like the sun, 
with which he was already acquainted, they always continue to 
give light, he asked again, who placed them there above, that they 
may always continue to give light? At length, standing motion- 
less, with his head bowed down, and his eyes staring, he fell into a 
deep and serious meditation. When he had again recovered his re- 
collection, his transport had been succeeded by deep sadness. He 
sank trembling into a chair, and asked, why that wicked man had 
| kept him always locked up, and had never shown him any of these 
| beautiful things. He (Caspar) had never done any harm. He then 
broke out into a fit of crying, which lasted for a long time, and 
which could with difficulty be soothed; and said, that ‘the man 
with whom he had always been,’ might now also be locked up 
for a few days, that he might learn to know how hard it was to be 
| treated so.” 

We may here remark that Cicero quotes Aristotle as affirming, 
and repeats the affirmation himself, that a person brought, like 
Caspar, at an advanced period of life to the first view of the skies 
and the external world, would not fail to consider all he saw as the 
| work of an intelligent mind, even though he had never heard of a 
God. We see this remarkably proved in the case of the poor boy 
whose history we are detailing. 

As Caspar Hauser increased in knowledge, and in the experiences 
| and sensations of life, his general appearance and mode of existence 
| became like those of other men. He learned to eat all meats except 
| pork; but all fermented liquors, and even tea and coffee, were still 
| abominable to him. His perceptions gradually became much less 
| rapid and tenacious. “Of the gigantic powers of his memory and 
| of other astonishing qualities, not a trace remained ; and he retained 
nothing extraordinary but his extraordinary fate, his indescribable 
| goodness, and the exceeding amiableness of his disposition.’ Yet, 
| while in understanding a man, but in knowledge a child—and in 
| many things more ignorant than a child—his language and demean- 
| our could not but often exhibit him as a mingled compound ofa child, 
| youth and man, without its being easy to determine to which por- 
tion of life this combination of them all properly belonged. He was 
himself oppressively conscious of his peculiar situation, and the con- 
| sciousness gave a shade of melancholy and dejection to his charac- 
| ter and countenance. He would lament tat he was already so old, 
| and was still obliged to learn what children knew long ago. He 
| would say “I wish I had never come out of my cage. He who put 
| me there should have left me there; then I should never have known 
' and felt the want of anything; and I should never have experienced 
{ the misery of never having been a child, and of having come so late 
| inte the world.” 

He was able to give little information concerning the previous 
portion of his existence, and that confirmed the conclusions at which 
| the people of Nuremberg had arrived. There was no doubt that 
| he had always lived in a hole (a small, low apartment, which he 
sometimes called a cage) where the light never entered, and a sound 




















: was never heard. In this place it appears that he never, even in his 


sleep, lay with his whole body stretched out, but sat, waking and 
sleeping, with his legs extended before him, and his back supported 
in an erect posture. Some peculiar property of his place of rest, or 
some particular contrivance, appears to have made it necessary that 
he should always remain in this position. An unusual formation of 
the knee seems to have resulted from it, so that when Caspar sat 
down with the leg and thigh extended horizontally on the floor, the 
back formed a right angle with the flexure of the thigh, and the knee- 
joint lay extended so close to the floor that pot the smallest hollow 
was perceptible in the ham, between which and the floor a common 
playing-card could scarcely be thrust. In this dungeon, whenever 
| he awoke from sleep, he found a loaf and a pitcher of water by him. 

Sometimes the water had a bad taste, probably from the infusion of 
opium ; for whenever this was the case he could no longer keep his 
eyes open, but was compelled to fall asleep; and when he after- 
wards awoke, he found that he had a clean shirt on, and that his 
nails had been cut; but he never saw his keeper’s face. He had two 
wooden horses and several ribands; with these horses he had al- 
ways amused himself so long as he remained awake; and his only 
occupation was to make them run by his side, and to fix or tie the 
ribands about them in different positions. Thus one day had passed 
as the other; but he had never felt the want of any thing, had never 
been sick, and, once only excepted, had never felt the sensation of 
pain. Itis also remarkable that he never had dreams until after he 
went to live with Professor Daumer, when he regarded them as real 
appearances. 

How long he had continued to live in this situation he knew not, 
for he had no knowledge of time. He had no recollection of ever 
having been in a different situation, or in any other than that place. 
The man With whom he had always been never did him any harm 
but once, when he struck him a severe blow with a stick or piece 
of wood, because he had been running his horse too hard, and had 
made too much noise. Soon after this circumstance, the man came 
and placed a small table over his feet, and spread some paper upon 
| it; he then came behind him, so as not to be seen by him, took hold 
| of his hand, and moved it backward and forward on the paper, with 
| a lead pencil which he had stuck between his fingers. Caspar was 
exceedingly pleased with the black figures which appeared on the 
| white paper; and, when the man was gone, was never tired of draw- 
ing these figures repeatedly on the paper. Another time the man 
came to the place where he lay, lifted him up, and endeavoured te 
teach him first to stand and then to walk. Finally, the man came 
one day, and taking him on his back, carried him out of the prison. 
It appears that he fainted on being brought into the light of day and 
| the fresh air. He noticed none of the objects around him during the 
| journey. He was only conscious that the man who had been lead- 
| ing him put the letter which he had brought with him into his hand 
j and then vanished; after which a citizen observed him, and took 
him to the guard-room. 

Itseems, from this account, that Caspar had at length become a 
dangerous burden to those who kept him secretly confined. He had 
grown restless; his powers of life were more vivid : he sometimes made 
| a noise, and it was necessary to keeg him quiet by means of severe 

chastisement. But why they did . rid of him in some other 
| manner? why they did not destroy him? why he had not been put 
| out of the world as a child ?—these are questions which stil! remain 
| without solution. It seems to have been expected that he would 
| have been lost, as a vagabond, or an idiot, in some public institution 
, at Nuremberg ; or, if any attention was paid to the recommendation 
| he had brought with him, as a soldier in some regiment. But none 
| of these events took place. The unknown foundling met with hu- 

mane consideration, and became the object of universal public at- 
tention. The journals were filled with accounts of this mysterious 
young man, and with conjectures respecting him; the develop- 
ment of his mind was every where spoken of; marvellous things 
| were related to the public of his progress ; and it was at last reported 
| that Caspar Hauser was employed in writing a history of his life. 
| At this period, and probably with the view of preventing the execu- 
| tion of this intention, an attempt was made on the seventeenth of 
| October, 1829, to assassinate him in the house of Professor Daumer. 
| He escaped with an inconsiderable wound on his forehead, but which, 
from the excited state of his nervous system, occasioned him much 
suffering and prolonged indisposition. 

At a subsequent period Earl Stanhope. adopted the charge of 
Caspar, and had him removed to Anspach, where he was placed 
under the care of an able schoolmaster, with whom he also resided. 
It was intended that he should be brought to England, in which 
he would have been safe from the dread of assassination. This fear, 
in which he long lived after the first attempt upon his life, seems, 
indeed, to have considerably subsided after he had remained several 
years at Anspach without molestation. But his secret enemy had 

not lost sight of him. As he was jeaving the Tribunals, on the morn- 
ling of December the fourtéenth, 1833, a stranger, wrapped in a 
| large cloak, accosted him under the pretence of having an import- 
| tant communication to make. Caspar excused himself, as he was 
then going to dine, but promised to meet the stranger in the after- 

noon in the palace-garden. The meeting took place: the stranger 
| drew some papers from underneath his cloak, and while Hauser was 
j about to examine them, stabbed him twice near the heart with a 
dagger that he had kept concealed. The wounds were not imme- 
| diately fatal. Caspar was able to return home, but could then only 
utter in broken syllables, “Palace garden—purz—Unz—monu- 
ment.” The tutor to whose care he had been committed, despatched 
the soldiers of the police to Uzen’s monument, in the palace-garden, 
where they found a small purse of violet silk, containing a scrap of 
paper, on which was written, in a disguised hand, “ Hauser can tell 
you well enough why I appear here, and who I am. To save Hauser 
| the trouble, I will tell you myself whence I come: I come from— 
| from—the Bavarian Frontier, on the river ——. I will also give you 
| the name, M. L. 0.” According to Caspar’s description, the man 
was the same who made the previous attempt upon bis life at Nu- 
| remberg. The unfortunate Caspar Hauser died on the night of 

December the seventeenth, in consequence of the wounds he had 
| received ; and no clue to the mystery of his Jife and death has yet 
been obtained, although a reward of five thousand florins has been 
offered by Lord Stanhope for the discovery of the assassin. The 
| funeral of Caspar Hauser took place on the twenty-sixth of Decem- 























| ber, and was attended by crowds of persons, all moved by the deep- 
! est sympathy, for the poor youth was a great favourite. 
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A VISION OF THE HUDSON. 


BY WILLIAM COX. 





PART FIRST. 


‘T'was in the flash of the summer’s prime, 
Two hundred sears ago, 

When a ship into an unknown bay 
Came gliding—soft and slow. 


The hoarse north wind had sunk down behind, 
The weltering waves were past, ie 

And the gentle gales just toy’d with the sails, 
And hove them from the mast. 


Up, and still up, the stream she bore, 
‘As well I ween she might; 

For her hardy crew might roam the world through, 
Nor mate that goodly sight. 


Earth, water and air, and the glorious sky 
With a holy calm were imprest ; 3 

And each island that lay in that sheltering bay 
Seemed a paradise of rest. 


All, all was still, on river and hill, 
At the dawn of that summer’s day ; 

There was not a sound, save the ripple around 
The ship, as she cut her way. 


Then the sails oy sy back, for the wind was slack, 
And the vessel lay sleeping there ; ; 

And even the Dutchmen exclaim’d, “‘ Mein Got!” 
As they gazed on a scene so fair. 


For the sun was glancing on mountain and plain— 
Was glancing on forest and stream— . 

And the bright young isles (fair Nature’s smiles) 
Lay basking in his beam. 


Anon—the land breeze, that among the trees 
Had been loitering since break of day, 

First kiss’d the night-showers from the forest flowers, 
Then came ont on the waves to play.* 


And the birds that had press’d until then their nest, 
Sprang forth the fresh leaves among; —_— 

And with thrilling voice, bade the woods rejoice 
In the melody of song. 


*Neath the grateful shades, in the forest glades, 
The fawn play’d wild and free ; 

And the branches rung, as the squirrel sprung 
Lightly from tree to tree. 


*T was a scene of joy, without alloy, 
Naught marr’d mild Nature’s plan: 
Sigh, miscreant, sigh at the reason why 

here was not a trace of man! 


Not a trace of man, till a light canoe 
Shot o’er the nameless river ; 

And in the far wood an Indian stood, 
With arrow, bow and quiver. 


(One of a race, that the face 
Of earth is fleeting fast; 
One of a race, of whom the trace 
Is mingling with the past. 
Qne of a race, of free, brave men, 
Whose course is almost run; 
Who have swiftly past, on destruction’s blast, 
Towards the setting sun.) 


The word was given—the anchor fell 
With a harsh and grating sound: 
Startling the deer in each lonely dell, 
And the sleeping echoes around. 


‘Hoist out the boat!’’ she was soon afloat— 
(Some were stowing the sails oon 

And the first rough band, from “old father-land,” 
Pulled on to Manhatta’s isle. 


They landed and walk’d and wandered about, 
To see what they mote see; 

Huge lumps of prose (you may well suppose) 
In that maze of poetry. 


And aye they marvell’d and talk’d and swore, 
As over the scene they hover’d; 

And doubtless they would have smoked their pipes, 
Had tobacco been then discover’d. 


Then soon they planned, with ruthless hand— 
(Small care for Nature had rs { m 

With ruthless hand, to despoil the land, 
And seize it for their prey. 


To fell the trees, waving light in the breeze, 
To uproot the delicate flowers ; 

To build dwellings of wood, of stone, and of mud, 
In the sacred forest bowers. 


But what was said and done—what scath was wrought, 
What desolation in that western clime; 

How gold, and sin, and grief, were there o’er brought, 
May furnish matter for another rhyme. 





PART SECOND. 


Gone, gone, all gone! from that verdant isle, 
Are the sacred forest bowers ! 

Gone, gone, all gone! with their radiant smile, 
Are the delicate woodland flowers! 


All—all is changed! where the wild deer ranged 
The tall green groves among— 

Where the squirrel F. yed in the chestnut’s shade, 
And the bird thrill’d forth its song— 


There are streets and roads, and the many abodes 
Of a most transcendent nation; 

And on the sod where the Indian trod 
Men play at civilization.t 

On the river's banks, where the graceful ranks 
Of willows droop’d silently o’er 

The calm blue waves, and the lonesome caves, 

* And the rocks of that peaceful shore, 





* “ Hast thou been out u 


t Of course no one would be so stupid as seriously to uphold the su- 
perior advantages of a savage over a civilized state of existence ; but | 
though the times are bad enough, I hope they are not so bad, that a man 
is required to be rational and statistical in rhyme. 


n the waves at play?”—Bryant. Ahem! 
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There are docks and slips—and boats and ships— 
There’s the feverish strife of men; 

A ceaseless hum, and a smell of rum 
From the toper’s loathly den. 


And the bright young isles (fair Nature’s smiles) 
Are built and dwelt on, I trow; 

They have christen’d them all with christian names— 
One js “ Gibbet Island” now! 


When morning poe the bright sun now beams 
On a region of smoke and steam; 

And he rubs his eyes, and vainly tries 
To think that he still may dream. 


And holy Silence has fled the spot— 
Has fied to the far, far west; ~ 

For the rout by day, and the drunkard’s fray 
Through the night-hours broke her rest. 


And is this the work of that uncouth band 
Who landed here of yore? 

Of that uncouth band, from old “ father-land,” 
Who first profaned this shore? 


No! here we may trace a more restless race, 
A race that will very soon 

Take shares in the plan of some sapient man 
To macadamize the moon. 


Little did they, these Da Dutch folks, 
These drowsy-headed men! 

Little did they but smoke and sleep—* 
And their babes were as one to ten, 


To those of the sharp, keen-witted tribe, 
* Down to the eastward” bred; 

Who “push’d from their stools” the quiet Dutch owls, 
And sate themselves down instead. 


Sad havoc have they with nature made, 
And as little they care therefor, 

And they'll still “‘improve,”’ while a single shrub 
Remains on that business-shore. 


Let them do what they will, ’twill be lovely still, 
That ever-glorious bay! 

There are features of lofty beauty there, 
That disdain man’s petty sway. 


Go—in the gorgeous autumn time, 
As the sun sinks from the sight; 

And the Weehawken woods are bathed in floods 
Of his glorious, solemn light :— 


And the sparkling bay, ’neath his fading ray, 
Is one sheet of rolling fire ; 

And the thousand hues of the piled-up clouds 
Brighten, ere they expire. 


And the tremulous ray of the flickering day 
Falls on leaf and on grassy sod ;— 

And you'll gaze on a scene of the glory and power 
And majesty of God! 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 











Number THE MINUTE-BOOE: Seven. 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 


Island and town of Ivica—extraordinary rock—dangerous experiment— Bar- 
celona—a stiff breeze—singular sunset and squall—sailor’s idea of land-— 
a calm off Palamos—a Spanish scene on the Mediterranean— Cape St. 
Sebastian, etc.—the Pyrenees—curious view of them— Gulf of Lyons— 
rising of a levanter—storm—narrow escape from wreck on Port Veudre. 


*« And sometimes, as eve’s shadow falls, 

* All hands on deck !’ the captain calls ; 

Darkness around, save where, below, 

Dim light the bursting billows throw ; 

And sweeps the blast through sail and shroud, 

And rings the tempest, long and loud. 

‘The groaning vessel wildly rolls ; 

We jest—but tremble in our souls.”—Anon. 
eee eee EEE 


“ Didst thou but purpose to embark with me 

On the smooth surface of a summer sea ? 

And wouldst forsake the skiff, and make for shore, 

When the winds whistle and the tempests roar ?”—Prior. 


Island of Icica.—We have this morning the very finest wind pos- 
sible, but are unable to avail ourselves of it, being by the force of a 





delusive current land-bound, in a small cove between the islands of 
Ivica and Formenteras. Since sunrise we have been beating despe- | 
rately from shore, without the power to extricate ourselves from a 
dilemma very provoking, and a little perilous. The captain's patience 
is gone to the last dregs. The crew have tuned their grumbling 
an octave higher. The mates swear. Ned looks five years older, 
and even the sunshiny smile of big Sam is a little overcast. We 
passengers have brought up a new supply of books—the hens are 
shivering and fighting, (by the way, they are a precious set of visa- 
ges!) and are poking their long necks through their prison bars, 
with enraged faces and clamorous complaints at their uncivil treat- 
ment. (To confess the truth, their accommodations are shameful!) 
Poor Peter, who had quite thrown off his allegiance to the doctor 
for a few days past, and who began to grow rather familiar with all | 
on board, has gone back twenty degrees in general humbleness and | 
docility ; and the doctor himself is at his vocation with his sleeves | 
rolled up, (his brawny arms all pricked over in India-ink with an- 
chors, a boat, a mermaid and a balloon,) and goes by with a scowl 
of utter despair. The only philosopher, after all, is Carlo—honest, | 
sober, excellent Carlo! He has paid his morning salutation to me, | 
with the affection of a friend although with the solemnity of a saint; 
and now he has selected a sunny place aft, and lies stretched out 
an example of patience, lifting his head sometimes to see that all is 
right, wagging his tail when he catches my glance, shaking off an 








“* Note by printer’s devil. 
Of their love of smoke, and their love of sleep, 
Neither “time nor tide” observing ; 
And their love of liquor—vide the Knicker- 











Bocker of Washington Irving. (First attempt.) 








occasional fly with the gentleness of Uncle Toby, and waiting hea- 
ven’s own time to send this famous vessel into port. 

This accident has gratified me, however, with a close view of 
land, not veiled with silvery haze or bathed in aerial tints—not 
the poetry but the prose of land—sober sandbanks and sensible foot- 
paths—natural-looking hills, with shrubbery, etc.—a beach, and the 
surf beating regularly over it ; but no fences, houses or vegetation. 
Away off yonder we see a castle and the town of Ivica, and around 
the swells of land are sprinkled .with white dots which scarcely 
seem human habitations. But this low shore so near me—I cannot 
leave off gazing on it. I am possessed with an irresistible longing 
to get on land, and this looks so actually tempting, after nearly 
seven watery weeks at sea, that I should like to step off the vessel’s 
side ‘“‘and swim to yonder point,” like Cesar, only I fear, besides 
other objections, I might share the hero’s fatigue without securing 
his assistance. But we are jibing ship, and on the other tack we 
have a strikingly different coast. From the town of Ivica, the land 
rises in hills, increasing in elevation, and clothed with a verdure 
that shows beautifully fresh and green in the fitful sunshine ; but as 
we approach the point, hardening into bleak piles of sand and deso- 
late and rocky crags, till they abruptly terminate in a remarkable 
peak, which, although smaller, closely resembles Gibraltar. It is a 
bare rock, rising perpendicularly from the sea to the height of eight 
or ten hundred feet, and singularly broken, rugged and frightful in 
its appearance. It seems worn, torn and shattered with time, 
tempests, war and volcanic fires. The large, snowy gulls are 
wheeling and screaming about it, and the surf roaring at its base. 
The island is every where fortified with walls, watch-towers and 
castles, and lies like a porcupine bristling with war. 





After beating about for a long time, afraid to attempt a passage 
which appeared to lie towards the north, equally afraid to remain 
where we then were, and unable to double either point of the 
alcove, we came near running a hazardous risk as a last resort. 
The frightful peak stood by itself, perhaps a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant from the island, although the intervening space to us appeared 
scarcely of sufficient width to admit the vessel. Having many times 
vainly endeavoured to make the edge of the huge rock itself, the 
captain expressed an intention of attempting the passage, and after 
sending a man aloft to watch for breakers, took the helm. The 
fresh wind carried us to the very jaws of the ravine, a narrow and 
jagged chasm that might have answered for a gate to the infernal 
regions ; but it looked so atrociously savage that the captain’s heart 
failed him just in the last moment, and he ordered “ about ship!” 
to my unalloyed satisfaction. I afterwards learned that this was 
our second escape to-day—that we had run upon the islands quite 
unexpectedly to all, and that if daylight had been a quarter of an 
hour later, we should have been inevitably wrecked, for the air was 
misty and the breeze very strong. The wind now veered a point 
or two in our favour, and on the next tack we brought scarcely a 
hundred yards clear of this curious and tr peci of 
mineralogy, which actually darkened the surrounding waters, and 
gathered all hands, in full exultation at our escape, to gaze at and 
admire its striking and savage splendour. There are scenes of 
nature built up and decorated as in the wantonness of caprice and 
gaiety ; but this appears the blasted remnant of some dire and awful 
ruin. One might fancy it heaved up ages ago from the throat of 
some yawning volcano. It looked hot yet. As we rounded it, we 
all exclaimed at its extraordinary appearance, as a wall full of rag- 
ged breaks and angles, and standing now edgewise towards us. I 
wonder what Egyptian merchants, Roman heroes, and other ancient 
navigators of this wonderful sea, have paused, certuries past, in 
their careers of wealth and glory to make cqgmments on this gigan- 
tic wonder—as we are doing. 








Off Barcelona.—We have been thundering all day through a waste 
of waves, unbounded by land, except a blue spot in the distance— 
the island of Minorca. I have never before seen such billows. The 
brig buries her gunwale in the deep, and the foam has drenched her 
sails. The air is full of spray and rainbows. They have taken ina 
good deal of canvass, but we are still bounding over the huge swells 
with startling speed and motion. The masts strain as if they would 
presently go over, and the deck is swept by heavy surges, each of 
which pass her with a sudden shock as if she had struck upon a 
rock. This is what sailors call a stiff breeze, but it would make 
a very decent hurricane in a novel. 

“Land ahead.” “ Where away?” “Two points over the lee 
bow.” An hour afterwards I saw a single shape of mist rising 
faintly from the watery world. The mountains of Neustra Senora 
de Montserrate, with their sharp summits, and the large and com- 
mercial town of Barcelona at their base. We shall make Cape 
Servera to-morrow, the last maritime port of Spain—and then for 
France. 

We had, this evening, a sunset of by far the most intense red I 
ever saw. The clouds looked like a vast pile of broken embers, 
blown to living fire by the breath of a furnace. We viewed the 
grand spectacle from the quarter-rail as from the front seats of a 
theatre. It left the sky singularly transparent, and one large star 
burning in the east. A huge, white, watery cloud, with a long arm 
projecting over the vessel, floated low and slowly through the air. 
In the very moment when we were admiring the uncommon beauty 
and stillness of the scene, a squall struck the vessel, and swung her 
violently round. The transformation was theatrical for its sudden- 
ness. We were at once surrounded by shouting, trampling and 
tumult—the loosened sails came down shivering and flapping fiercely 
in the wind, the waves rose instantly, and the passengers received 
an intimation to go below. They call these white squalls, and 
laughed at us afterwards for deeming them dangerous. I think, 
however, that such visitations, white or black, are no favourites 
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with the captain; though, as for danger, a sailor looks upon an oc- 
casional shipwreck as a matter of course, just as a merchant anti- 
cipates the rise and fall of stocks, or the breaking of a bank now 
and then. As for drowning, he never thinks of fear till he is sink- 
ing the third time. The whole crew, captain, Carlo and all, have 


been wrecked half a dozen times, and are in a measure used to it. 


Even the doctor, who is.also an amphibious sort of animal, has had 
several hairbreadth escapes, and says he does not mind it, “‘if they 
have any thing like a decent shore.” The sailor’s mind is a curious 
affair. He has most of his impressions of life from the water, and 
possesses only a kind of coasting knowledge of the world. He floats 
around countries, but rarely goes into them, except a stroll through 
seaports, and then he is generally half-seas-over. His imagination 
must be an odd compound of watery images. His associations are 
all aquatic. Tell us of the ocean, and you rouse our fear and won- 
der. We look with awe—ignorant of its phenomena and charac- 
ter—while he knows it in all its moods; dares it without fear, and 
beholds its brilliant and awful vicissitudes without interest. To us 
it is a fierce lion—beautiful, but ferocious and ravenous; a thing 
which we have read of but never before seen, and at which we 
tremble, while he goes up to it like its keeper without caring for its 


roar, handles its claws familiarly, and thrusts his head into its || 


mouth! We have, thus far, found the savage monster less terrific 
than his representations on shore, as the lion is always pictured in 


books of natural history lashing his sides with his tail and shaking || 


the woods with his voice. He has, to be sure, growled at us once 
or twice, and now and then given a roar; but we have ridden on 
his back, notwithstanding, and gone to sleep side by side with him, 
as if the days of Eden were come back to us. Then the sailor’s 
idea of land! What is it to his marine memory, his briny imagina- 
tion? A cloud in the horizon—a line of sand-banks—a range of 
misty mountains—a wall of iron rocks—a thing to be feared—reefs 
—shoals—and shipwreck ! 


Off the town of Palamos.—Johnson somewhere, mentions a man 
who used to consele himself under every misfortune, by repeating 
‘“‘tace is the Latin for candle.” I am quite in want of some such 
simple system of philosophy this morning—as we were now to 
have been in sight of Marseilles, but are lying in a universal dead 
calm just where we were yesterday. We have, however, a better 
source of consolation even than the Latin of the above-mentioned 
ingenious moralist. It is the delicious weather and the unsurpassed 
loveliness of the scene. The green shore is close upon our side. 
I could converse with a man from that rock. Palamos is the per- 
fect picture of a town, and there is Cape St. Sebastian, that would 
do for the frontispiece to an album to assist hard-prest poets with 
images of Eden. Four pretty feluccas, with their high, sharp- 
pointed sails spread, are striving in vain to get round the little cape. 
How still and beautiful the town appears, with the white wall run- 
ning by it in angles—and the low steeples—and the hills behind, 
and the thin mists passing from their breasts like the vanishing 
of a phantom, and the cloudless sky spread over all—not a curl of 
vapour over the whole immense void, and yonder, towering su- 
blimely into the heavens, gleam the snowy pinnacles of the Pyre- 
nees, and here comes a gorgeous butterfly fluttering upon the air. 
I think the sun never looked on a more heavenly scene. It is full of 
stillness and sleepy repose, and illumined every where with that 
enchanting light which Weir throws into his Italian landscapes, 
and which places the art of painting above sculpture. The brig 
lies on the water as if imbedded in a mass of pale blue crystal, far 
down into which the eye pierces with a most delightful sense of 
vision. Now the glassy water ripples. We glide gently onwards; 
that bold bluff is Cape Creuz, and behind lies Cape Servera, the 
last that we shall see of Spain. The shores of France will pre- 
sently come into view, like the shifting representations of some 
rare cosmorama. 


| of the gulf, a fatal place for vessels, has its jaws wide open to receive 





It is difficult to break through the mental habits of a lifetime, 
and as I have ever been accustomed to associate the countries -by 
which I am now gliding, with an idea of immense distance, I can 
as yet scarcely receive into my mind the impression of my actual 
presence among them. It flings me into a dreamy and delightful 
metaphysical illusion. I seem gazing through one of those magic 
glasses, by which necromancers of old enabled their favourites to 
behold scenes and countries in reality on the opposite side of the 
globe. This pleasant reverie is strengthened by the silver haze || 
and dreamy distance through which we have as yet generally made 
our observations. 

Icannot describe the splendour of all this, and I fear you will 
deem me painting with colours too warm for the reality. A young 
traveller resembles a lover whose raptures at the sight of his mis- 
tress, however charming she may be, create more merriment than | 
sympathy in the bosoms bf others who have not felt her glances or 
shared the sweetness of her smile. It is getting fashionable, too, 
for travellers to ape the airs of critics, to view the monuments of 
art with easy indifference, to dismiss the works of genius with flip- | 
pant animadversions, and to look with heartless levity on ihe love- 
liness of nature. I break off, therefore, I hope in time to save my 
reputation, knowing that nothing is more easily and successfully 
ridiculed than earnest feelings, and that the gestures of the wisest 
man in a paroxysm of anguish, might, in the hand of a skilful mimic, 
fling an audience into a roar. 


Afternoon.—A sudden break in the hills, formed by the deeply in- 
dented bay of Rosas, opened to us this afternoon a striking curio- 
sity. It was a view of the Pyrenees at full length. (We had 
hitherto only seen their snowy banks piled up above the interven- 
ing mountains.) Their lower portions were now lost in mist 
and shadows, but a stream of afternoon sunshine slanted across the 
scene, lighting their wintry peaks with rosy radiance. The hills 


| distress, or beaches upon which the vessel may be stranded. They 


| captain’s berth was vacant. A melancholy candle, (we are out of oil,) 


| repeated shocks of a tremendous sea. 


| matter. Something very extraordinary must be going on upon deck.” || 


| it is peculiarly awful and bewildering. As the vessel leans, the || 


| utmost confusion prevailed. There was a rush—a thunder—a 
| shiver of sails. Peter was laying out his strength on a rope. I ad- || 
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we view this magnificent spectacle, are bathed in purple softness, 
and appear drawn purposely aside by the hand of nature like the 
voluminous drapery of an academy opened to reveal the sublimest 
picture in the world. 
| We have been lying two days in sight of these mountains, at 
all hours, in all lights, from all positions; they strike the eye and 
| grow upon the imagination. There are certain moods and times 

when nature appears unnaturally splendid. She does so here. 
Their heads shine far above the other hills, spotlessly white, as if 
stupendous masses of compact snow were actually drifted above 
the clouds, and thus heaped into slopes and ridges and pointed py- 
ramids.. Now they seem.a pile of sunbright clouds, and now daz- 
zling battlements of solid silver. I never saw any other earthly 
thing so grand and impressive. 





Gulf of Lyons.—It is several days since I wrote the last para- 
graph. We have passed it in a levanter, which has not yet done 
blowing. The tides here make the tour of the Gulf of Lyons in such 





| 
pore in sight of the Marseilles lighthouse on Planier Island, 
| and doubtless are reported in the city. I can fancy the crowd of 
Frenchmen facing the bulletins to get the latest news, and passing 
| with utter neglect the pithy line, “ Brig in sight, name unknown ;” 
| and they would read to-morrow with equal indifference, ‘“ Brig 
| ashore in the bight of Aigues Mortes, all hands probably lost.” I 
was never before so struck with the unfeeling brevity of bulletins. 





Weare in danger, dear M . The scene has suddenly changed 
from dismal clouds to the most intensely clear weather, and the sea 
| is singularly and splendidly beautiful; we are rising and falling 
| fearfully upon the long, heavy swells, which are every where of 
| a translacent green, more bright than the richest forest verdure. 





The sky is unnaturally clear, and the wind strengthens perceptibly. 
We stand some chance now of being added to a respectable list of 
| heroes, travellers and seekers after pleasure, ancient and modern, 
| who sleep quietly beneath these renowned waves. The mate shakes 
| his head. Old Jack grumbles aloud, and keeps squinting up to- 
wards the east. They gay the worst kind of levanter is preceded 
by a moderate one. You can draw your own inference. I would 
look about for some “hanging face,” now to re-establish my confi- 
dence—but—upon my word—this is no time for pleasantry. 





Three days more have whirled away in fierce tempests and ap- 
prehension. There probably never was such helpless wretches as 
passengers in a storm at sea. They sit in their narrow den, listen- 
ing with horror to the crash, roar and thunder above, and with the 
utmost difficulty retaining their seats. The beating surges fall over 
the deck like destraction, and the groaning old vessel trembles to 
her heart. The wind is really terrific. It bursts over us as if itself 
rolled in billows. The whole crew are evidently alarmed. Then 
the mockery of a dinner! which has not been cooked, and cannot 
be eaten. Several councils of war have been held in the cabin, from 
which we gather that our safety is seriously endangered. This tre- 
mendous hurricane is blowing us ashore ; on half of the gulf, we 
have a powerful current against us, and the brig sags very much to 
leeward. We have thus far been successful in beating between 
Cette and Cape Creuz, but the bight of Aigues Mortes, at the head 


us, and it is as much as we can do to keep away. It is curious to 
feel oneself abandoned to the mercy of a furious tempest, and all 
the while under a summer heaven, and with the most brilliant sun- 
shine gleaming down into the cabin. 


Aigues Mortes.—We are close upon this dangerous bight at last. 
This is our fifth day in the Gulf of Lyons, drifting hither and thither, 
the mere sport of winds and currents. It is one of our oceupations 
now, and one in which the captain and mate quite seriously par- 
ticipate, to search out ports on the chart, wherein we may put in in 


have worn the Gulf of Lyons out upon the chart with their thumbs 
and fingers, and are even now bending over it, with their noses 
not an inch apart, and measuring distances with the dividers. 


Last night was dreadful. I was awakened from a troubled sleep, 
by a din of mingled shouts, trampling of feet and tempests. The 


was lashed to the table, flaming and molten half down to the socket, 
and its neglected wick an inch long, with a bulbous excrescence on 
the top. The clash and tumult momentarily increased. I heard the 


a way as to baffle our every attempt to get into port. We have been | 


| 





Beneath a heavy cloud and directly at our side rose a dark and 
lofty mountain, like a giant or a phantom half shrouded in watery 
mist and gloomy shadow. The white waves were breaking and 
roaring against its rocky base, towards which we appeared rapidly 
drifting. It was not more than a quarter of a mile distant. At 
this instant the sails filled, their long fruitless efforts to wear her 
round were successful ; she lifted herself to the wind and bounded 
forward like a war-steed, who bears his rider from the jaws of death. 

“We are safe,” I said inquiringly. 

* Oui,” exclaimed Peter, “nous sommes sauvé—nous sommes 
sauvé—nous—mon dieu.” 

I went below. By and by down came the cook. 

“ Well, doctor, all over now.” 

“* Ay, ay, sir—for the present—but—fifteen minutes more and”’ 
——a most significant scratch of the head finished the sentence. 
Towards morning, I again ascended the deck. The scene was 
| superbly lighted at once by the radiance of a full moon, and the 
| rosy flush of the opening day. The atmosphere had the same 
intense clearness : a large star appeared to hang half way between 
| heaven and earth; the ocean was heaving with the wildest turbu- 
| lence, and still shone with a remarkable and transparent green. 
| Old Jack was at the helm, and I addressed a word to him. He 
| grumbled out an oath in reply. 

“They'll knock the old thing to pieces yet, before long. I don't 
| care for these things more than another ; but it, the wind has 
hauled round due east, that’s a bad sign, and it’s an ugly thing to 
be so close on a lee shore with these currents, and on such a —— 
| iron-bound coast as this.” 

Nothing like a consoling friend to keep up one’s spirits in a gale ! 
— 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


THE CLARET-COLOURED COAT. 

Tuere are few things—very few—in a quiet man’s life, that 
come up to the pomp and circumstance of a new coat. I have my 
doubts whether the consequences of a wife are so numerous and so 
| metaphysically varied, as the consequences of a new coat. A new 
| coat! it defies, alike, the discrimination of philosophy and the power 
| of figures—so far does it reach and so insidiously multiply in the 
| universe of wherefores. Why, the single item of deciding on the 
best tailor, is work enough for an ordinary existence ; and, diverging 
| from that, who shall tell the history of hesitation between this and 
| that fashion—this and that eolour—the experience of trying on, and 
| sending backward and forward—the pinehing under the arm, to- 
_ gether with the countless minutiae of misfits! Add to this, the long 

list of uncertainties touching the time and place for first putting the 
| new coat on, and I ask any well-informed man what event in life 
| there is which gives rise to so much speculation, doubt, anxiety and 
| incident—as a new coat? 
My own story is peculiar; at least, I hope so. I am a diffident 
| and a quiet man, and that may be the reason. But you shall hear. 
Nothing discompeses a man of my stamp so soon and so effectu- 
_ally as a consciousness of being stared at; and probably nothing 




















| ensures his being stared at, so readily as a new coat. Since, how- 


ever, a new coat must now and then be worn, and must be worn 
the first time, too, the desideratum is—how shall it be least con- 


| Spieuous!? a question involving much more than ordinary men ima- 
| gine. 


It is obvious that the answer lies between the colour of the 
coat and the time of its first appearance. 





“ Snip,” said I, “I want a new coat.” 

“ Happy to serve you, sir. What colour?” 

“ Any thing that’s genteel, and wont be stared at.” 

«That's the article for you, sir.” 

“That ! what do you call it?” 

** Claret-colour, sir.” 

“Claret, eh! It’s too gay. People will be sure to stare at that 
coat.” 

“ By no means, sir. Fashion settles those things. Custom, sir, 
makes any thing common. There are ten thousand coats of this 
colour in Broadway.” 

“Indeed! Well, if you are sure of that—” 
“ Positive, sir.” 


“ Peter, how’s that ?” 

“ First rate, sir.” 

“Sure t” 

“No two ways about it, sir.” 
“No wrinkles on the back ?”’ 











voice of the mate, (although dangerously ill,) loud upon the deck. The 
sails were shivering—feet trampling—vessel trembling beneath the 
I clothed myself hastily. A 
fellow-passenger in the outer cabin poked a pale and bewildered || 
countenance under a long nightcap from out the curtains of his | 
berth, and said, ina tremulous tone—“ for heaven’s sake, what is the || 





I ascended the narrow companion-way. A sweep of wind met me || 
full in my face as I mounted the first step, and half took away my | 
breath. I made my way to the deck, not without difficulty, and | 
holding on my hat with one hand. The world can present no pros- 

pect more immense, more frightful and sublime, than that which 
now burst on my view. To one in the act of emerging from a cabin, 





surface of the sea appears slanted up into the very heavens. The || 





dressed myself to him. | 


“ What is the danger, Peter 1” ° 


“ Not one, sir. Smooth asa glove. It looks as if you grew in 
it. It shows every bone in your body.” 





I stood at the corner of Broadway and Up or down? 
thoughtI. Down, I guess. I don’t like to meet people, somehow, 
with a new coat on. If I go down, I shall pass them, and then the 
thing wont be so conspicuous. If nobody twigs me, perhaps I'll 
come up. Some time or other I must begin with my new coat. I 
wonder 
Pshaw! there come my seventh cousins, the ——-’s, vnder full 
sail and bound up. I expected it; I'll cut ’em dead, ior their 
tongues are a yard long, every inch of it! 

** Cousin! cousin Harry !” 

“Ah! I beg your pardon! good morning, ladies. I was just 
hurrying down to see Jack Robinson—he’s off to-day in the packet.” 
“ Why, Harry, you are looking well to-day; you've got a new 
coat on.” 


“ This, new? Pooh! I've had it these six months. But, good 








| gracious, Kate! you roar like an auctioneer. You needn't 
speak 





He spoke with a startled voice. 








in our near foreground, forming the narrow opening through which 





“ Senez, voyez-regardez,” pointing eagerly with his finger. ' 


so loud, coz., even if I had a new coat: there’s no need of being 
conspicuous, you know.” 
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“Sue,” said one of the girls, ‘‘ what’s that man looking at?” 

“ Which man?” 

“That carpenter-looking man, with the hammer.” 

“La! he’s looking at Harry’s new coat.” 

I saw how ’twas going, and bid them good morning. As for being 
made a butt by a parcel of girls, just because I had a new coat on 
——why, I’m not the man, that’s all. 

I was not fairly clear of my cousins, when I met Miss , the 
politician. (I hate a female politician worse than a sentimental 
bachelor.) She squinted pointedly, pointedly at my coat! I hada 
great mind to insult her. But I said nothing. 

Who should come next but Bob, Sam and Joe. Thank fortune, 
they think too much of themselves to trouble their heads about me! 
-———Eh? Why they look mighty familiar all of a sudden! 

«« Go it, Claret !” said Sam, looking as malicious asan old peacock. 

«« Where’s your musket?” says Joe. 

“ Harry,” says Bob, “ ’*twont do to wear that coat, yet awhile.” 

I waxed warm. I had a great notion to tell them that the pro- 
bability was, that they had better not intermeddle with my private 
affairs. I thought better of it, and passed on. 

“ Hollo, strannger !” said a six-foot, slab-sided countryman, “ are 
you the chap with the claret-coloured coat ?” 

“Go to the devil!” said I, losing all patience. 

’ T began to grow right wrathy. I thought I had better get out of 
Broadway. As I was crossing, I saw a boy on the corner, with an 
enormous key over his shoulder : by Jupiter! he stops! he stares! 
he looks at my coat! 

I turned away, for he was but a boy: as I turned, he muttered, 
in no friendly tone——“ That’s the same coat !”’ 

I saw a man coming up Maiden-lane ; he wore three cockades, 
five epaulets and a broadsword ! his pockets were stuffed with can- 
non and cartridges! He looks at my coat!! Eh——he stops 
if he speaks to me I'll pulverize him! 

I was ina rage. The next man that speaks to me about my coat, 
had better mind his eye! A quiet man in a rage, is no joke. I 
met Judge He stopped a minute, looked quizzical, and— 

“Well, Harry, since your coat is memorialized, I think you had 
better not wear it.” 

‘* Look’e, sir,” said I, “I'll take as much from you as any man, 
but if you dare to say anything derogatory to me or my coat, ——.” 

The old gentleman stared. I saw at once that I had gone a little 
too far. But I was too regularly mad to retract. I passed on, 
leaving him in the attitude contemplative. 

As I went along, fifty clerks popped their heads out and said, 
” « there he goes !” 

I paused. I took breath. 37> If I had Snip here! I felé un- 
utterable things. I set my teeth. 

I turned into William-street. There! The carpenter-man, the 
key-boy, and he of the cartridges have met! In an instant I was 
surrounded. 

“ What’s your name ?” said the carpenter. 

‘‘ Be calm, Cornelius,” said the cockade. 

«Father, he’s pointing his musket!” said the boy. 

“ Rely on my prudence, George,”’ said the epaulet. 

I sprang on Mr. Broadsword in absolute fury. He was so en- 
cumbered with his various appointments, that he tumbled heels over 
head into the gutter. One of the cannon went off, and blew George 
and Cornelius all to nothing. I drew out the prostrate chief with 
a screw ram-rod, and laid him on a piece of white paper. 

“Sir,” said he, “I shall remember you !” 














“Mr. Snip, I wish you to send for this coat this evening—this 
evening, sir.”” 

‘‘ Certainly, sir, certainly: what’s to be done with it ?” 

‘You are to keep it, sir.” 

Snip stared. 


I met old Hays! 

‘* Sir,” said he, “ is your name —— ——?” 

“Tt is, sir.” 

“A gentleman wishes to see you at No. 1, Park.” 


“ You swear that you saw him with a musket at shoulder?” 

** Yes, your honour.” 

‘And you swear that you saw him run an empty barrel through, 
with a sword?” 

“Yes, your honour.” 

“ And will you swear, madam, that he made a sarcastic bow?” 

“ Yes, your honour.” 

** And now, Mr. , are you prepared to testify, under all the 
solemnity of an oath, that this man looked im at the window while 
the plaintiff was looking out.” 

“T am, sir.’” 

“ Enough ; withdraw the prisoner!” 





P. S. I have just learned that the arsenal was stormed, the arms 
pillaged, and the entire garrison put to frigh¢ by a man in a cLaReET- | 
cotourep-coat. He has since been hung. This explains the thing, 
and I shall take back my rejected garment from Mr. Snip. Boangrcgs. 


| 





© WAS.IT THINE To DouBT ! 


The stranger might have doubted me—he never knew my heart— 

And hate and envy might have bowed to act suspicion’s part ; 

But thou, with all the memories of many parted years— 

Of sunshine and of sorrowing, of joyfulness and tears ; 

Of the bright scenes which echoed once our childhood’s laugh and shout, 
And couldst not thou have trusted me—-O was it thine to doubt ? 


All others might have doubted me—hadst thou believed me true 
The heart-consoling consciousness had borne me proudly through ; 








The world with coldness might have gazed upon my lonely way, [away ; 
Pride might have shunned, and scorn condemned, and false hearts shrunk 
I could have lived and loved, fond hearts and fav’ring eyes without, 

If thou hadst not distrusted me—O was it thine to doubt? 


GENIUS AND INDUSTRY. 


BY MISS CHARLOTTE BARNES. 





It is a question frequently asked, and as frequently receiving un- 
satisfactory answers : which is preferable, Genius without Industry, 
or Industry without Genius. The greater part of mankind prefer 
the former. They say Industry is a poor, abject worm, who creeps 
upon the earth; to whom each blade of grass, appears a forest ; 
each pebble, a mountain; each drop of dew, a mighty lake : who, 
in the simplest things, discovers wonders ; whose comprehension 
is as bounded as his territory, as grovelling as his station. Genius, 
on the contrary, soars above earth, spurns the base ideas of his 
companions, and aspires to hold communion with heaven. Let us 
examine whether this opinion be correct or not. 

Genius, it is true, does raise man above his fellows; it enables 
him to discern charms and perfections where others see none; it 
gives him a lively sensibility to the beauties of art and nature, to 
the noblest feelings of the heart: but, still, that sensibility when 
not met and sustained by cordiality renders him miserable and pain- 
fully alive to grief. The delight experienced by men of genius, 
when contemplating the wonders of nature, or when pouring over 
the works of “ kindred” souls, is one of the purest and greatest 
that can be felt. The man of industry can seldom experience this 
delight ; he can never leave the beaten track of common minds ; 
but, sometimes, though his talents be not great, he may dispute 
the pre-eminence with Genius itself. 

It is a common complaint made against the world, that it is sel- 
dom capable of appreciating Genius, and that it invariably neglects 
it. It is said, men of the noblest genius have perished in want ; 
have written their finest productions in the midst of penury. This 
cannot be disputed ; but if, from circumstances peculiarly unfortu- 
nate, and from the real neglect of patrons and of the world, men 
of genius have died in misery, this surely does not argue that all | 
those who possess genius should make no endeavours to gain dis- 
tinction, but should wait until mankind seek for and discover them. 
This complaint has often for its foundation the want of industry 
and perseverance in the complainant. 

To be convinced of this, let us enter the abode of the man of 
genius, without industry. We find him passing his precious hours 
in idleness, or wasting his talents on frivolous and unworthy sub- 
jects ; if we examine the literary labours that occupy his time, we 
see numerous works begun, none finished ; we see productions that 
would have immortalized his name, entirely destroyed in a fit of 
misanthropy, or defaced by some trivial sallies of wit, which at the 
moment struck his fancy; advantageous offers made him from 
every quarter, and rejected with cold disdain; and we hear him 
loudly exclaim against the blindness and ignorance of the world, 
that thus depress and abandon genius. In the man of industry, 
we find the reverse. He knows that on his talents he never can 
depend for subsistence, that it is only by labour and perseverance 
that he can ever acquire wealth and esteem. This consciousness 
makes him redouble his efforts, and frequently he succeeds. 

Genius, without Industry, is perverted or destroyed ; Genius and 
Industry ensure to their possessor the greatest advantages. The 
literary seek him on account of his talents; the worldly, because 
“the shows himself not destitute of common sense, although he is 
a moon-struck poet ;”” the prudent, because he is careful and per- 
severing ; and those who are both literary and prudent, for the com- 
bination of blessings he possesses. On the one side, we find lofty 
conceptions ; on the other, unremitting execution. When Genius 
despairs, Industry encourages and excites him to emulation ; when 
Industry, for want of employment, languishes, Genius gives him a 
train of ideas, on which to employ his indefatigable powers. 

As Genius without Industry can never become useful or esteemed ; 
and as Industry without Genius seldom can obtain renown ; so, by 
the union of these two qualities the most beneficial results are pro- 
duced ; and he in whom they are both united, can never fail of success. 


BEAUTY AND ASSOCIATION. 





BY ELLAREMONT. 





Material beauty owes half its attraction to the charms of asso- | 
ciation. While we gaze upon the productions of the sculptor or | 
painter, there are many considerations independent of the mere 
shape and figure, or of the exquisite finish of the productions which 
enter into our reflections and enhance our pleasure. We are sur- 
prised that such could be conceived and executed by man—that | 
they are the work of hands like our own—and we admire the al- 
most incredible skill with which the artist has wrought them, from 
materials apparently so inadequate to the purpose—the ingenuity | 
by which the marbie is made to assume the easy attitude and natu- | 
ral form of life, and the canvass to express with such accuracy the | 
object of the artist’s conception. In other words, we associate the 
author and his instruments with the result which has been frac 
duced, and thus our delight and interest is doubly increased. 

And why is it in life that we often behold others sighing in | 
admiration over forms and features in which we can discover no | 
peculiar attraction? Why is it that the face which we have passed | 
at first with a careless glance, has afterwards been destined to | 
haunt our dreams, and perchance to steal the sleep from our pil- 
lows? It is because there is a charm not contained in the mere 
‘curved lines” of Hogarth, in oval features and rounded forms, 
though these may be its representatives. It is that there is an in- | 
tellectual and moral, as well as material loveliness, and that both | 
must be associated in order to produce their fullest effect. A 
plain countenance becomes fascinating and beautiful when it is 
combined with a heart and mind which claim our homage, and be- 























comes the speaking vehicle of thoughts and feelings congenial to 
our own. 
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In nature, too, the brightest and loveliest scenes are those which 
wake the sweetest thoughts, and are linked with the fondest and 
noblest associations. The same view which might chain us for 
hours in speechless admiration in the classic climes of Italy and 
Greece, might be passed with comparatiye indifference in the un- 
trodden interior of New-Holland or Madagascar. In the former, 
not a mountain rears its head unsung, and every hill, plain, and 
valley are teeming with recollections. Homer or Virgil may have 
stood upon the very spot where we are standing, and have gazed 
upon the scene before us, or some proud warrior may have wriiten 
it with his name, by a deed of lofty heroism. But the latter has 
no such associations. Thus, too, we look with indescribable plea- 
sure on the placid surface of Leman and Loch Lomond, or on the 
snow-clad tops of Mount Blanc or Ben Nevis ; but were not half 
that pleasure removed had they never been sung by the muse of 
a Scott or a Byron, or were they not hallowed by genius, as the 
bright and fadeless scenes and shrines of romance? And why is 
it that we gaze with such rapture upon spots which are consecrated 
by great events—upon Marathon or Plataea, upon Blenheim or 
Waterloo? Why, when we have passed a thousand similar—a 
thousand lovelier scenes without a comment of admiration, do we 
linger over these? It is from the spirit which is stirred up within 
us. It is that while we gaze, fancy calls up again the events which 
have occurred there—the splendour and beauty of martial array— 
the pride, pomp, and circumstance of war, the deed of daring, and 
the triumph of heroism. 

We may have been a traveller—we may have wandered in the 
climes of sun and song—amid scenes which genius has consigned 
to immortality—and where nature and art have lavished all their 
gifts of loveliness. We may have roved in the vales of Cashmere— 
the gardens of Shiraz—in the wilds of Switzerland, or the walks of 
the Tuileries. Yet, what of all the scenes which we have looked 
upon, are those which have left the most indelible impressions? 
What are the scenes which are shrined in insurpassable beauty in 
the sanctuary of our hearts, and where fancy and memory oftenest 
delight to linger and worship? Is it these, when we shut our eyes, 
in our reveries or dreams, that come up to gladden our musings? 
Or is it not some bright spot where we dreamed and played and 
loved in the days of our childhood ; the views which enclose the 
dwelling-place of our infancy? And why is this? They may be 
tame in other eyes—the stranger might pass them with indifference 
and contempt—they may not possess a moiety of the loveliness 
which we have since gazed upon. And yet to us they are more 
beautiful than aught we have since seen, because earth has naught 
that can match them in the liveliness or loveliness of their associa- 
tions. They are beautiful to us, as the theatre of a thousand child- 
ish incidents. The sacred registry of unfading memories—of the 
charms of young love and affection, of young dreams and aspira- 
tions. And perchance, too, they are consecrated as the last rest- 
ing-place of those we have loved, and of those who have loved us, 
as we ne’er shall love, or be loved again. What a world of exqui- 
site sentiment is there in the dying request of Joseph, and the 
solemn earnestness with which it was enforced, that his bones 
might be conveyed to rest in the tomb of his fathers. Egypt would 
have lavished all the pomp and splendour of the east on the tomb 
of Pharaoh’s favourite. But in Canaan, perchance, he deemed 
that even after death his spirit might still wander amid the lovely 
scenes of his infancy, and take delight in the thought that the same 
breeze which fanned the brow of his childhood was sweeping o’er 
his grave. 

—SEs a — | 


THE PHILOLOGIST. 

















FASHIONABLE PHRASEOLOGY. 

An anomalous form of speech has, within a few years, crept into 
our language, which, though it sets at defiance all rules of syntax, 
and all sound principles of criticism, has stiil spread itself, by a sort 
of epidemic power, through a great part of our country, and has 
even found advocates among those who would be thought the lite- 
rati of the land. 

I allude to a strange confusion of singular and plural, in men- 
tioning several persons of the same name :—as “the Messrs. 
Brown”—* the Mr. Browns’”’—“ the Misses Brown,”’ etc. 

The fashionable world, though they are not usually quoted as 
authority on questions of philology, are, however, supreme law- 
givers as to the mode of addressing a card; and their decree is, 
that in addressing two ladies of the same name you must not speak 
grammatically. They kindly give you leave to choose which of the 
words you will write incorrectly ; but the rule is absolute that there 
must be a violation of syntax somewhere. Thus, you may say, 
“the Misses Brown,”’ or “the Miss Browns ;” but by no means be 
so vulgar as to make the address correct throughout. 

The writers in the public prints who attempt to vindicate this 
barbarism, tell us that if one of the words is in the plural number, 


|| that is sufficient to show that more than one person is intended ; 


and that putting the other in the same number is, at best, altogether 
useless. And perhaps some of them fear that two plurals, like two 
negatives, may neutralize each other. 

The concord which it is thought necessary, in all other cases, to 
preserve between the different members of a sentence, is here un- 
ceremoniously rejected, without leave asked or reason given. I did 
once hope, that this blunder was made through mere inadvertence, 
and when I saw it pointed out in a newspaper-paragraph, I supposed 
that it would be at once corrected; at least, by those who might 
see the criticism. But it has, since that time, been so sturdily de- 
fended by sundry newspaper critics, that it seems necessary to de- 
bate the point. 

There is a numerous class of cases, precisely analogous to the 
one under consideration, in which no mortal ever dreamed of being 
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stumbled by this formidable “double plural.” We every day read 
of “lords commissioners,” ‘gentlemen commoners,” “ gentlemen 
soldiers,” “gentlemen farmers,”’ and all other “‘ gentlemen,” down 
to “gentlemen players.” In these cases, the practice of giving 
two plurals is universal, and its propriety was never doubted. 

. As the correctness of the disputed phrases depends upon a prin- 
ciple common to all languages, it may be as well tried by examples 
from the Latin as by those in English; and perhaps the absurdity 
of the error will be more apparent from its being presented in a 
new form. A schoolboy who should write ‘“ Domini Cato,” or 
“ Dominus Catones,”’ would probably be flogged for a blockhead. 

It has been claimed by some that the phrase, ‘‘the Miss Browns,” 
is a compound noun, and that there is no more propriety in saying, 
“the Misses Browns,” than in saying, ‘the golds watches,” “the 
elbows chairs,” or “the rails fences.” How this plan of melting 
down several young ladies, by a kind of philological chemistry, into 
ane noun-substantive would please the ladies themselves, I shall 
not now inquire. But I would appeal to the common sense of every 
reader of English, and beg him, in mere charity, to expound to me 
what possible analogy there is between the two examples. In the 
legitimate compound nouns, the first member of the word is a mere 
adjective, qualifying or describing the substantive which follows. 
Thus a gold-watch is a watch of gold; an elbow-chair is a chair 
with elbows ; a rail-fence is a fence of rails. Now what is a Miss 
Brown! Is she a Brown of Miss? or can some other definition be 
given of her? I trust it needs no argument to show that the two 
cases are wholly dissimilar. Miss Brown may be assured that she is 
not a compound noun ; and if she is not, it will be vain to attempt 
to make one of herself and sisters jointly. 

But there is another class of critics who reject this doctrine of 
the compound noun as wholly absurd, and come round us by a most 
ingenious theory, to demonstrate that the most natural periphrasis 
in the world will reconcile all the rules of syntax, and avoid the 
‘double plural,” (of which they have a great horror,) in the pecu- 
liarly graceful phrase, ‘‘the Misses Brown.” Just ‘‘complete the 
square,”’ as a mathematician might say, and you have “the Misses, 
each of whose names is Brown’”’—as correct, simple and beautiful 
a form of address as one would wish to see. This theory is the 
more to be admired, as it will redeem from the charge of illegitimacy 
many an unlucky form of speech, whose paternity would otherwise 
be matter of great doubt. 

Take, for example, “the two Brown.” Now many arash critic 
might pronounce that an outrageous violation of all rules and all 
propriety of speech. But mark how all shadow of suspicion shall 
vanish before the illuminating influence of this admirable theory :— 
“the two, each of whose names is Brown.” There you have it, as 
plain as the nose on your face. Thus, you see, any enormity in the 
abuse of the king's English may be explained away as easily as by 
the flourish of a conjurer’s wand. But after all, as I am not ambi- 
tious of much literary display, I shall content myself with paying my 
respects to “the Misses Browns” in plain, old-fashioned English. 


ee 
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THE FINE ARTS. 





THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


24. Portrait of W. C. Bryant, Esq.—26. Portrait of S. Swart- 
wout, Esq.—These are both by Mr. Frothingham. As paintings 
we have not the least fault to find with them; but we cannot say 
that they are perfect likenesses. The features, indeed, are there; but 
we cannot recognize the expression as quite natural and satisfac- 
tory, in either. Mr. Bryant looks as though he were sitting up to 
be looked at; and Mr. Swartwout seems trying hard to appear 
grand and solemn, which he never does. 

27. View of the Protestant burying-ground, at Rome.—28. Head 
of a deer.—36. Sunsei—view on the Catskill.—41. The Titan’s 
goblet.—78. Landscape.—88. Italian scene.—91. Dead Abel.—These 
are all by Mr. Cole. All highly finished, except the second and 
last, and all obviously painted with great care. Mr. Cole is deter- 
mined to paint well, and takes the only course to ensure success; 
he never hurries himself, or his pictures. Some of his younger 
brethren in the art would do well to take a lesson from him in 
this respect. Of all these pictures, we are at a loss to say which is 
best. The first is very rich and beautiful, and so are the third, fifth 
and sixth. The Titan’s goblet is grand and imposing; but we 
strongly suspect that, considering its size, the dead Abel has cost 
more labour than either of the others. 

33. Portrait of a lady. R.W.Weir.—The original of this picture 
is the youngest daughter of one of our most estimable and public- 
spirited citizens. We know not which to admire most, the skill of 
the artist or the face and form upon which he has been privileged to 
gaze while transferring their living resemblance to the canvass. It 
is a countenance beaming with goodness, intelligence and beauty. 
We could not help thinking of the lines from one of the Henrys, as 
we parted from this picture: 

——__———_——“ Heaven bless thee, lady ; 
Thou hast the sweetest face I ever looked on: 
Sir, on my soul, she is an angel.” 

34. Portrait of a lady. S. Watson.—We are induced to mention 
this portrait, solely by the curious effect the artist has produced in 
his disposition of light and shade. 

37. The breakfast-horn. S.A. Mount.—We will dispose of the 
faults in the first place. The sky is a piece of coarse blue paper; 
the boy’s clothes are made of wood; and the picture has been paint- 
ed in too much of a hurry. The idea of the piece is capital; the in- 
tensity with which the ruddy-cheeked urchin is puffing at the re- 
sounding conch is admirable. The dog jumping up with delight, or 
terror, at the sound, is good also. 

43. Hellgate. G.Cooke. We cannot admire this picture. Every 
thing about it, and in it, is as stiff and formal as an army of broom- 
sticks. The trees are all alike, the grass greener than nature, and 
the waves have very much the appearance of large rolls of dough 


painted the colour of sea-water. We are sorry, too, for the artist has 
evidently taken pains with it. He will do better hereafter. 

49. Farmer corn.—b50. Boy on the fence.— Both by W. 8. 
Mount, and both capital. Little things, but true to the very life, and 
worth a place in any man’s cabinet. Being so small, however, we 
could wish they were more highly finished. 

53. Full-length portrait of Governor Throop. R. W. Weir.—This 
is a fine picture; that is, for a portrait. To the merit of perfect re- 
semblance, it adds those of harmony of colour, judicious simplicity 
in the accessories, and careful but not over-elaborate finish. 

54. Tornado. G. Miller.—There is no particular fault to be found 
with this picture, except the choice of the subject; or rather, the 
manner in which that subject has been treated. Nothing could well 
be more uninteresting or afford less scope for the skill of the artist, 
than a confused assemblage of prostrate trees, without any relief or 
variety of sky, water, distance, figures, or, in short, any thing. 

59. Landscape. W. M. Oddie.—Very good. Mr. Oddie, we be- 
lieve, is only an amateur. He ought to be a painter by profession. 

68. Full-length portrait of a lady. S. F. B. Morse.—-We consider 
this the best picture of the president’s that we have seen for a long 
time. It has all his merits, and scarcely a perceptible trace of his 
usual faults. The attitude is easy and natural; the colouring rich 
but chaste; and the room in which the lady is seated, with the neat 
little table, the cosy arm-chair, and the other comforts in and around 
it, is absolutely delicious. 

69. Portrait of Ex-president Madison. A. B. Durand.—This 
portrait is full of merit, not only from the perfect fidelity of the re- 
semblance, in feature as well as expression, but also from its mas- 
terly execution in keeping, tone and handling. It is a picture of 
which any artist might be proud; and the proprietor of this journal, 
for whom it was painted, is proud of its possession. In proof of 
its excellence in point of likeness, we may be permitted to state, 
that when the artist arrived at the residence of Mr. Madison,.he 
found that two other portraits had just been finished, to both of 
which this, the third, was pronounced, by the venerable patriot him- 
self and all his family, much superior; and that Mrs. Madison, on 
account of its perfect resemblance, expressed great reluctance to 
part with it; emphatically declaring, that it was the only portrait 
of her husband with which she was entirely satisfied. Mr. Madison 
said that he would never sit for another. It has been engraved with 
great fidelity, and will appear in the ‘‘ National Engraving,”’ which 
will adorn a future number of the Mirror. 

75. Ariel. C. Ingham.—This a sweet picture. Rich and gorgeons 
in its hues, as of right it should be; delicate and graceful, the figure 
of the “tricksy spirit ;” beautiful the flowers over which the gentle 
Ariel trips, with a step so light that they bend not under the dainty 
pressure. Well and happily has the artist given to our sight that 
brightest creation of the poet’s fancy. 

86. Columbus before Ferdinand and Isabella. S.Watson.—The 
catalogue mentions that this picture is for sale; but for that, we 
should suppose, or at least hope, that the artist meant to finish it. 
It appears to us to be the mere first working in of the figures. 

92. Prisoners of Chillon. W.Page.—We think that Mr. Page 
has not done himself justice in this picture. There is a small portrait 
by him, at the other side of the room, (number fourteen,) which is 
excellent. Thisis slovenly. All the figures are bad, and the faces 
are stupid. They want variety too; and the light is not torch-light, 
although the torch is there to give it. 

But we must abbreviate. Mr. Twibill has one small portrait, 
which is a likeness, but nothing more. * 

111. Packet ships in the Narrows, by T. Thompson, is very good, 

139. View of the Quarantine-ground, by Bennett, is one of the 
finest, we had almost said the very finest water-piece, we ever saw. 

145. A view on the Potomac, also by Mr. Bennett, is very beauti- 
ful. Since Mr. Wall left us, this gentleman is undoubtedly the first 
landscape-painter, in water-colours, that we have. 

168. A militia sham-fight. D.C. Johnston.— This is a caricature, 
but with the exception of the exaggeration, is very clever. We pre- 
sume that Mr. Johnston is the well-known caricaturist, of Boston. 

The two views of the Abbey-church, of Bath, (number one hun- 
dred and twenty-six,) and the west front of the same, (number 
one hundred and twenty-seven,) by G. Miller, are clever and pleas- 
ing. And the view of Westminster-abbey and bridge, by Robson, 
of London, (number one hundred and twenty-eight,) is delightful, 
both for its accuracy and high finish. 

None of the miniatures are remarkable for excellence. The best 
are numbers one hundred and fifty-four and one hundred and fifty- 
three; the first by Mr. Ingham, the other by Mr. Shumway. 

There are two unfinished portraits of very considerable merit, not 
mentioned in the catalogue; one hangs in each of the windows. 





Upon inquiry, we were informed that they were painted by Mr. 
(formerly Master) Hubard: if so, we have seen none in the exhibi; | 
tion that evince more decided improvement. 

Our limits have not permitted us to notice all the paintings, or the 
specimens of sculpture. Should time and space permit, it is proba- 
ble that we may give a third notice at some future day. 











THE DRAMA. 





AMERICAN THEATRE. 
| A wew and excellently wrought drama, entitled “The Demon | 
| Duke,” is about to be produced at this establishment, with unusual 
splendour. Its plot is founded on the same subject as Meyerbeer’s 
magnificent opera of “ Robert Je Diable,” and various portions of 
that beautiful composition are scattered throughout the piece. In 
the celebrated cloister scene, on which a talented young artist at- 
tached to the theatre has been some time employed, the author, 
for whose tact we can vouch, has, we understand, introduced the | 
whole of the peculiar music and action, which created so astonish- 
ing a sensation in Paris. This scene, at the Park theatre, though | 
beautifully painted, was, owing to the absence of the original music | 
and business, decidedly incomplete. The management of that es- 

tablishment, moreover, should not have announced any part of 
Robert the Devil as an adaptation from Meyerbeer, as there is not a | 
single piece of his composition in the whole opera. Gates, we un- | 
derstand, intends to make something of the Minstrel’s ballad. He 
has a prominent and langhable part throughout. Parsons enacts 











the Demon Father, and Mrs. McClure appears as the heroine. 
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Caspar Hauser.—On another page of the present impression of 
the Mirror, we have copied from the Albion a general and compre- 
hensive account of that extraordinary being, Caspar Hausar. In giv- 
ing ita place, the editor of the excellent journal just quoted remarks : 
“Every one is of course now aware of the hi®tory of this unfortu- 
nate and mysterious young man, and every one is doubtless pene- 
trated with grief for his untimely and mysterious end. Of his birth 
and parentage we are in profound ignorance, as nothi.g but vague 
conjecture has ever reached us. We are not aware that the account 
which we publish to-day contains any new facts, but we were in- 
duced to insert it, that the case may appear as a whole, instead of 
in detached portions, as heretofore. This is our apology for occu- 
pying so much room. But who can be tired of hearing of poor Cas- 
par Hauser? A more touching and affecting tale, romance cannot 
give, nor has history ever recorded. It would be unbecoming in us 
to venture any metaphysical observations on this subject, even 
were we capable of doing so, for the case of Caspar Hauser has al- 
ready occupied the contemplations of the profoundest philosophers 
of Europe. There is one fact, however, which t have ped 
the attention of any one, namely—the extraordinary susceptibility, 
both physical and mental, of this poor boy, when, if we may use the 
expression, he first came into the world and lived upon his accus- 
tomed food of bread and water—yet it would appear that after a 
time, when he had been prevailed on to adupt our artificial mode of 
life, and had partaken of animal and other stimulating foods, that 
he became dull, sluggish and indolent. Even his temper, hereto- 
fore so sweet, became altered, and irritability always supervened 
upon his eating any substance beyond his usual simple fare. If 
then the statement be true, of which there can be no doubt, that 
Caspar Hauser’s intellect was exquisitely vivid and sensitive before 
he had ever profaned himself with animal food, and if it be also true 
that he became dull and sluggish after partaking of such substan- 
ces, does it not prove that our mode of living is erroneous and im- 
proper? And may we not draw a useful lesson from these data, 
and perhaps prolong our lives and sharpen our intellects—not by 
eschewing animal food altogether—but by materially lessening the 
quantity we usually eat ?”’ 

Since the above was in type, we have met with the annexed para- 
graph from a German paper. The Jurist Fuerbach was the friend, 
patron and biographer of the poor youth whose misfortunes seem 
to have entailed destruction on all who interested themselves in his 
behalf:—“‘ According to the Hanoverian paper, the celebrated Ger- 
man Jurist, Fuerbach, who died lately at Frankfort, during a jour- 
ney undertaken for the benefit of his health, is now generally be- 
lieved to have been poisoned. He was a kind patron of the unfor- 
tunate Caspar Hauser, and the most zealous in his endeavour to 
discover the murderer of that mysterious youth.” 


New Law Work—Graham on New Trials.—Aithough the scope 
of our work is confined to general literature, we cannot omit notic- 
ing a very beautiful octavo volume which has just issued from the 
law press of Messrs. Halsted and Voorhies, being an “ Essay on 
New Trials,” by David Graham, Esq., counsellor at law, of this 
city. We rejoice in common, we are sure, with all who are actu- 
ated by a proper feeling of national pride, that while other branches 
of literature have been so successfully attempted on this side of the 
water, the most practical and useful of them all, that of the law, is 
beginning to command the attention of the legal profession. Of the 
work before us, we will not be expected to speak as to its legal 
merits, but from a hasty examination we are enabled to say that it 
is well worthy the reputation ef the accomplished and able author 
as a scholar and a literary man; and we have no doubt that the 
members of his profession will readily acknowledge their obliga- 
tions to him for having devoted to their service a portion of the 
leisure which the pressure of an arduous practice has allowed him. 


The mysterious robbery.— The Prince of Orange—if we may credit 
the private correspondence of the London Times—is still suspected 
of having made away with his wife's jewels, notwithstanding the 
man named Polari has confessed that he was the thief! It is said 
that Polari, who might have escaped by taking advantage of a 
technical blunder in the proceedings against him, appeared eager to 
be convicted; and now it is supposed he will be pardoned. 


Hymen versus Bacchus.—A bill passed the legislature of Ohio, at 
its last session, authorizing the supreme court of that state to grant 
divorces to applicants where the fact can be proved that either party 
has been in the habit of getting tipsey for two years. This—says 
the Baltimore Gazette—will become the most notorious state in the 
union for divorces. There were more than five hundred applications 
to the legislature and supreme court last winter: and the present 
law, though perhaps a very judicious one, will not be likely to di- 
minish the number. 

American silk.—The manufacture of this article has been under- 
taken at Lisbon, Connecticut, by the firm of Gay and Bottum, who 
have invented and constructed power-looms and all the necessary 
machinery required for the undertaking. 

Celeste, the opera-dancer.—The last number of the Court Journal, 
which is now edited by Mrs. Norton, contains a severe criticism 
vpon Celeste, the opera-dancer, who had recently such a run of 
popularity in England. 

Robert Burns’ widow dead.—The venerable relict of Burns died 
lately at her housein Drumfries. The memory of this worthy woman 
will be immortal, for it has been made so by the poetry of her husband. 


The man in the claret-coloured coat.—We hope none of our read- 
ers will take offence at the little flourish under this title, in another 
part of to-day’s paper. We assure our friends it was not written 
by a politician, and that it will, not have the least influence upon 
the next election—hem! It, however, contains several good hits, 
and for that reason alone we gave it a place. The wag who pen- 
ned it will have his joke, if he dies by it. Nobody will at it 
more heartily than the good-humoured and worthy individual whose 
peculiarities are necessarily interwoven into the sketch, 
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WAKE, LOVE, AWAKE! 


A FAVOURITE MELODY—THE SUBJECT FROM THE OPERA OF ELISA E CLAUDIO. 


Waves, morn’s ro-sy ray. 


bright as the love, 
beams, 


2d—Wake, love, awake! high o’er the sea, loves 
The blithe lark thrills his matin lay» 
Glad as thy voice, of ec glee, loves 
When first we met, infant play, 





shine up-on our bri-dal day. 


| 


———— 


love, A- 


— 
“Wat mid thy dreams, 


‘ —_ 
long thy cheek so sweet- 








Oh! not e%en then so sweet to sade love, 
As when it named our bridal day. 
3d—Wake, love, —— 3 thy young brow bind, love, 
With am’rauth d and myrtle spray, 








Glowing the wreath, and freshly twined, loves 
From flower and leaf, that alee deca 

Oh! may the hopes our youth v day. 
Thus bloom to bless our bridal da 


love, 

















VARIETIES. 





FemAce incenuity.—An English woman, with seven children, 


PRooF OF THE MARCH OF INTELLECT.—The wife of a farmer, upon | 


| paying a visit to the governess of her daughters, was anxious to | 


| hear the report of their progress in music. 


having applied for some time in vain for hired lodgings, at last prac- || 
ticed the following finesse to obtain a shelter for herself and off- || 
spring. Observing a notice of lodgings tolet in a house situated next, | 


to a churchyard, she ordered her children to play in the church- | 


yard while she inquired respecting the apartments. The first ques- 
tion on entering the threshold was, “ Madam, have you any chil- 
dren?’ to which she replied, in a saint-like and pathetic tone, 


writings were drawn up—the rooms secured, and the lady came to | 
take possession of them. The hostess was horror-struck on behold- || 
ing her children, and refused them admittance; but nothing being || 
said on this point “in the bond,” she was fain obliged to make a | 


virtue of necessity, and make the best of a bad bargain. 


Goop maxims.—Keep up your spirits by good thoughts. Enjoy 
the pleasant company of your best friends, but in all enjoyments be 
temperate. Learn the art to be preferred before all others, of being 


ha when alone—which consists in the encouragement of good || 
yey e Ad || in the hope of youth, all that is calm and blissful in the sober scenes | 


|| of life, all that is soothing in the vale of years, centers in and is de- 


hopes and rational pursuits—in leading an industrious life, and in 
having constantly before you, some object of attainment. In your 


1 


converse with the world, be ever careful, for the sake of peace, to || 


speak ill of no one, to treat your known enemy with civility, and 
to shut your ears against evil reports of all kinds. 

A MATRIMONIAL JOLLIFICATION.—The small town of Treffort, in 
France, witnessed a remarkable ceremony lately. A father of | 
a family had four of his children, two sons and two daughters, | 
married om the same day. To celebrate the four marriages, the | 
wedding banquets were kept up four days, and four casks of wine 
were drank. 


A sive.—A lady advertises for a situation as governess, in one of || 


the southern papers, who can teach the English, French, German 
and Italian languages. If a woman with one tongue is often in- 
tolerable, what must she be with half-a-dozen! 


A coop wirs.—A woman who makes good coffee, and does not 
scold on washing days. 


i 
| 


i instance of patience and perseverance in a young lady of that city. 
| She has completed with her needle a hexagonal quilt, composed of | 


confidence in its solidity, a helping hand will never be wanted. But | 
| let a single part of this be defective, and you go on at hazard, amid 


| 
\'* 


i posed of seven thousand two hundred and thirty-nine pieces! 


| 
| 





| not the paper that they buy for four dollars a-year. 





The governess candidly |, 
informed her that the instructions bestowed on ene of the pupils |; 
was entirely useless, and urged the good dame from a continuance | 
of that branch of education, as her daughter had no capacity for it. | 
This friendly advice, however, failed of its intended effect, for the | 
sagacious advocate for a good heddication, bridling herself up, and | 
placing her arms a-kimbo, replied with great vehemence: ‘“ Old | 
Zimmermains! Madam, don’t tell me about capacity when I doesn’t || 


. . 2 ” “ } 
“They are all in the churchyard.” The effect was instantaneous— || spare expense!’ and, continued she with a consequential nod, “I 


desires you will git her one immediately.” 


A coop cHaracTER.—A good character is to a young man what 
a firm foundation is to the artist, who proposes to erect a building | 
on it; he can build with safety, ‘and as all who behold it will have | 


doubting and distrust, and ten to one it will tumble down at last, || 
and mingle all that was built on it in ruins. Without a good charac- | 
ter, poverty is a curse; with it, scarcely an evil. All that is bright | 


rived from a good character. Therefore acquire this, as the first 
and most valuable good. as 


Fema.e inpustry.— The Charleston Courier gives an astonishing 


seven thousand and thirty pieces of cloth; and a star quilt, com- | 


| 
aan | 
A Goop repty.—A nobleman observing a large stone lying near 
| his gate, ordered his servant, with an oath, to send it to purgatory. | 
“Tf,” said the servant, ‘I were to throw it to heaven, it would be 
more out of your lordship’ s way!” | 


A common mMisTaKE.—Many people think that it is the editor and) 


THREE IMPORTANT THINGS.—The three things most difficult are— | 
to keep a secret, to forget an injury, and to make good use of leisure. 





Userut RULEs.— We should accustom ourselves t to view those 
| above us, without admiration or envy, and never look upon those 
below us with contempt. Little souls fall down and worship gran- 
deur without reflecting that admiration is due only to virtue and 
goodness. Let not the pomp which surrounds the great, mislead 
your understanding. The prince, so magnificent in the splendour of 
a court, appears behind the curtain but acommon man. Irresolu- 
tion and care haunt him as well as others, and fears lay hold of 
him, though surrounded by his guards. 


Goop apvicse.—Be reserved, says William Penn, but not sour; 
grave, but not formal; bold, but not rash ; humble, but not servile; 
patient, but not insensible; constant, but not obstinate; cheerful, 


' but not light; rather be sweet-tempered than familiar: familiar rather 


| than intimate, and intimate with very few and upon good grounds. 


Frencu cavtioy.—A shopkeeper in Paris has posted on his win- 


|| dow the following notice:—“The public are requested not to con- 
|| found this shop with that of another charlatan, who has established 


himself on the opposite side of the way.” 


Porvutar APPLAUSE.—Though ten thousand tongues should chant 
our praises, they would sound unharmonious in our ears, if con- 
science join not in the choir! 


Spre.irc.—At a baker’s, at the west of London, any lady or gen- 


|| tleman so disposed may step in and have, as we are informed by a 


notice over the door, his or her “ vitals baked here.” 


OFFENCE AND PUNISHMENT.—A man who was imprisoned for mar- 
rying two wives, complained that he had been severely dealt with 
for an offence which carries its own punishment along with it! 


AN EDITORIAL wisH.—We wish that our subscribers would dream 
that they had settled all arrearages, and wake up in the morning 
and find it to be true. 
—————————————— 
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